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A Discussion of the Requirement in Phys- 
ical Education for Women in Colleges 
and Universities* 


By VioLet B. MARSHALL 


Director, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
University of California, Berkeley 


HE QUESTION as to whether physical education should be a re- 
ate for the college degree has been raised in various institu- 
tions within the past two years, first as a question of educational 
policy, and second as a convenient point for a reduction in expenses. 
A committee was appointed by the National Association of Directors 
of Physical Education for. College Women at its meeting in July, 1932, 
to study this question and to prepare a statement which would be helpful 
to any member who might be called upon to meet this issue in her own 
institution. The replies to the letter which was sent by this committee 
to all members, and the statements of many leaders in education and 
medicine, indicate that the question is viewed from many different angles 
and that its larger relationships are frequently overlooked. «It therefore 
seems necessary to outline certain general considerations before attacking 
the specific problem. Some factual material which was sent by various 
colleges will be found in the appendix. 


CONCEPTION OF THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF NORTH AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

The college, properly speaking, is an institution for providing instruc- 
tion beyond the secondary school in science and the liberal arts. The 
colleges, which are very often private institutions, are largely residential 
and are expected to provide all the social, recreational, and cultural 
advantages that parents desire for their children, including close super- 
vision of health. The college, in fact, functions as a parent with greatly 
enlarged power to confer desired benefits upon the student. 

The university is properly a collection of graduate schools and a place 
for the pursuit of research. In this country the university includes one 
or more colleges for undergraduate work in preparation for graduate 





*A report prepared for the National Association of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women, by the Committee for the study of the Physical Education Require- 
ment in Colleges and Universities. 

The writer, as chairman of the committee, wishes to acknowledge her indebtedness 
to members of the National Association, to members of the committee, and especially 
to Professor Sarah R. Davis, University of California, Berkeley, who collaborated in 
writing the report. 
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4 RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


study for its various degrees and certificates. The university may conside, 
that its function is limited to classroom and laboratory instruction, ang 
to the provision of facilities for research study, largely to be pursued 
independently by persons of sufficient maturity and experience to knoy 
what they want and how to proceed. It may wish to consider all its sty. 
dents, both graduate and undergraduate, as of the graduate level and ty 
give them wide freedom in the selection of their programs and of course 
within the college and school of their choice. This point of view is similar 
to that in European universities. 

While the true purposes of a college or university are difficult to define 
with completeness, one of these purposes is recognized to be the training 
of scholars. Yet it is well known that large numbers of students who enter 
college as freshmen and sophomores do not enter with this purpose in 
view. Their object is rather preparation for a larger experience of life as 
citizens of the State. The college or university accepts the responsibility 
of giving these students an education which shall include training for 
living, for the duties of citizenship and of leadership. 

Compulsory education of the youth of the nation between certain ages 
is accepted as necessary for all citizens. The privilege of higher educa- 
tion, formerly restricted to those persons destined for the learned profes- 
sions, is becoming increasingly available to those who desire it and who 
show ability to undertake it. From these young people leadership in all 
that tends to improve the life of the nation is rightfully expected. To an 
increasing degree the graduates of institutions of higher education in this 
country are accepting the ideal of service as a proper expression of their 
attitude toward the social order. Service of a private or public nature, 
for remuneration or simply in the discharge of the proper obligations of 
citizenship, is the natural expectation of the college trained individual 
of today. 

The national desire for speed and efficiency has made necessary the 
study and organization of every aspect of national life. The pressure for 
study and instruction in every phase of endeavor is bursting the bonds of 
academic limitations. In state universities, at least, we are fairly embarked 
upon an educational ocean with orders to prepare the passengers to deal 
intelligently and with specific skill, with almost any task that may later 
confront them. 

The present response, in some institutions, notably those which are 
state and municipally supported, is to broaden admission requirements 
and to lessen restrictions within the curriculum. Whether college students 
in this country will be able to direct their own educational process as is 
the custom in Europe, may be doubted in view of the provisions found 
necessary here for “orienting” and advising them. But the facts definitely 
point to a decrease in requirements and to a broadening of academic 
opportunities within institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
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THE REQUIREMENT FOR WOMEN 5 


THE PURPOSE AND FUNCTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Where and how does physical education appear in the shifting 
panorama of higher education? 

Physical education is an essential part of each person’s education. 
An individual is a unit in whom there are mental, social, and physical 
potentialities, none of which must be neglected if the result is to be a fully 
developed human being. Modern education recognizes the part which 
physical education must play in the development of appreciations, knowl- 
edge, and skills which make for enriched and complete living, and there- 
fore for the greater contribution of the individual to the life of the state. 

The passage of large numbers of students through the university is an 
introduction to, and a preparation for, this larger life of adult responsi- 
bility. To their happiness and success during these years and later, their 
health, vitality, and physical skills, together with their appreciation of 
related values, make no small contribution. 

Although attendance at school is required of children between the 
ages of six and sixteen for five or six hours a day, nine or ten months in 
the year, the public schools have but recently and reluctantly assumed 
some responsibility for providing facilities for leadership of physical 
activity. Community pressure has brought about the establishment of 
playgrounds with supervision, sometimes as part of the school plant and 
often as a separate community enterprise, to ensure safety in the play 
activities now recognized as necessary for the adequate development of 
children. 

The reasons for the necessity of organized physical education have 
been best set forth by Clark W. Hetherington. Physical education 
is an essential factor in the development of organic power and of neuro- 
muscular skill. It provides controlled situations for experiences of emo- 
tional release and control. 

Should the responsibility of adequate physical education which 
schools have rather generally been required to assume be accepted also 
by colleges and universities? In the private college for women it seems 
probable that opportunities for physical recreation, including competent 
instruction in games and other activities now included in the program of 
physical education, will continue to be offered and even required so long 
as the purposes and activities are approved by students and their parents. 

The state or municipally supported institutions are becoming dis- 
turbed over the burden of expenses for staff, space, equipment, gymna- 
siums and field houses, and administrative costs of carrying a require- 
ment. In coeducational institutions the problem is further complicated 
by the intercollegiate athletic programs for men, by military training and 
the R.O.T.C. The presence of two staffs of instructors, one for physical 
education and another responsible to student employers for the coaching 
of intercollegiate athletics, creates another set of problems. The problem 
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6 RESEARCH QUARTERLY 


of physical education for women, comparatively simple in administration 
by itself, often suffers from its administrative association with the 
problems presented by the academic and extra-curricular organizations 
of men’s physical education and athletics. 

The focusing in one department, under one roof and one staff, of all 
the physical activities of women students, makes possible both unity and 
continuity in carrying out a program designed to meet not only their 
present but also their future needs. It makes possible the assembling of 
a staff of consistently high personal and professional qualifications, 
Such a staff may contribute greatly to the development of a fine spirit of 
responsiveness and of high morale among the women students on any 
campus. 

It is the usual practice to have all physical education courses taught 
by regular members of the staff. The standards and quality of thes 
courses are carried over in the more recreational forms of activities, 
These latter are organized under student management in the Women’s 
Athletic Association. Frequently all coaching is given also by regula 
staff members. This ensures a continuity in policy and leadership that 
has made this large student activity a strong force toward sanity in 
sports participation. Such educational guidance of a university sports 
program should not be withheld, but should be accepted as a responsi- 
bility of the university administration. 

The contributions which a department of physical education for 


women with a strongly sustained program can make may be briefly stated 
as follows: 


1. Health—Under the plan of a requirement in physical education 
there is opportunity for the protection of health to a rather remarkable 
degree, since all students who are enrolled in physical education are 
closely followed through their ability or inability to participate in 
activity. The department cooperates in every way with the health service 
and refers at once to the physician for women any student whose condi- 
tion indicates the need of such service. Similarly, the physician may 
recommend a change in the student’s physical education program to meet 
a specific need. The practice which was initiated in at least one university 
for all post-influenza cases illustrates the health protection which is 
possible. When a student returned to the campus following a case of 
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influenza, she substituted for her physical education class for one week, | 


an hour of rest daily, either at home or in the comfortable restroom of 
the gymnasium. At the end of this week she reported to the physician 
for women for an examination and was allowed to return to class only 
after being qualified by the physician. The values of such close super- 
vision of student health during the first two years of college are apparent. 

Life is growing more easy for young people physically but more 
difficult emotionally. In our present “push-the-button civilization,” needs 
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THE REQUIREMENT FOR WOMEN 7 


in growth, development, and health must be met by consciously planned 
physical activity. Tensions of body and mind can be lessened through 
agood counterbalance of exercise. The physical education program, with 
its varied social situations, provides many opportunities for the detection 
of deviations from sound mental health and also for developing mental 
health in the individual. 


2. Vitality.—Vitality is very closely associated with health. Regular 
participation in some form of adequate physical activity tends to increase 
the powers and adaptability of the body. The students of usual college 
age are not yet physically mature. Regular, moderate, and adequate 
physical activity tends to encourage the process of normal bodily devel- 
opment. A refreshed and vigorous body is apt to make its possessor more 
able to profit by instruction and more eager to seek the rich opportunities 
of university life, than is a body which is enfeebled through inactivity. 


3. Correct Body Mechanics.—Instruction should be given to all stu- 
dents in the knowledge and skills necessary in order to stand, walk, and 
perform all the usual movements of daily life with ease, grace, and lack 
of strain. 


4. Education for Recreation—An individual will seek the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy those forms of physical recreation in which he has already 
developed some degree of skill through a definite learning process. In 
other words, his abilities and inner resources for recreation are the direct 
result of his education. 

Under an institutional requirement in physical education, swimming 
may be a department rather than a university requirement, thus avoiding 
larger administrative complications. Many students who are required to 
take swimming conquer almost immediately, under sympathetic leader- 
ship, a great fear of the water. Such an experience, with the ensuing joy 
in new power, has far reaching effects in contributing to the development 
of the personality. It is probable that, without a requirement, this natural 
fear would prevent large numbers of students from seeking voluntarily 
the opportunity to learn to swim. 

Through classes in the dance, tennis, archery, basketball, field hockey, 
and other activities, students acquire those skills which will become 
wholesome recreational resources throughout life. 


5. Social Contacts—Many students have testified that the only 
friends they have made on a campus are those they met in the physical 
education class or on the sports field. In these situations the social possi- 
bilities are great. The importance of these opportunities to large numbers 
of commuters in a great metropolitan university and to those whose time 
is more than filled with activities of self-support, can hardly be 
exaggerated. 
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6. The Development of Appreciations —Even a slight acquaintance 
with a subject tends to increase respect for excellence in its use or per- 
formance. The varied experiences provided in a well rounded program 
in physical education develop appreciation not only of skill in itself but 
of the qualities of character that drive one on toward excellence. Artistic 
accomplishment in many fields is appreciated more fully through rich 
and varied motor training. The experiences on gymnasium floor and 
sports field can be made an influence toward fine living in the develop. 
ment of a cooperative spirit and in the exercise of those courtesies which 
make an art of social contacts. The traits of sportsmanship here developed 
may make a definite contribution to the morale and “spirit” of the entire 
university. The quality of leadership is an important factor in determin- 
ing these “overtones” of activity which are so important in the education 
of young women. 

It is especially important that women develop an appreciation of 
educational values not only for themselves but also that in the years to 
come they may the more wisely direct the growth and education of 
children. Young women in the later years of adolescence find little more 
interest than do children in “their own good.” But within a very few 
years after college a chief and absorbing interest for many of them will 
be the protection, welfare, and best education of their own children, and, 
with a developed social viewpoint, the children of the entire community. 
It is a responsibility of the university that their influence as mothers 
and leaders in civic affairs shall be an educated influence in all funda- 
mental departments of life and thought. Young women who are experi- 
encing the present carefully considered program of physical education 
will insist that their children receive an adequate physical education. 
This development of attitude as preparation for future responsibility in 
the guidance of educational policies of the state is one of our main objec- 
tives—an objective which could not be achieved with any effectiveness 
unless enrollment in physical education through at least two years was 
practically universal in the student group. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF A REQUIREMENT IN ACHIEVING THE 
DESIRED ENDS 


The values of physical education which have been described are 
widely acknowledged by expert as well as by lay opinion. Does the college 
or university wish to leave the matter as to whether these values shall 
be secured to individual students simply to whim and chance, to imma- 
ture judgment arrived at on a basis of inadequate knowledge of scientific 
facts? Every college or university in the country requires that the student 
engage in a program of intellectual education. Is it not simply logical 
and right to require also physical education? A wide variety of choices 
is available to the individual in pursuing his “intellectual” education. 


So also is there opportunity for wide election among the many activities 
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THE REQUIREMENT FOR WOMEN 9 


in achieving one’s “physical” education. A college cannot require one 
while leaving the other to chance without failing in this respect in its 
responsibilities to those with whose education it is charged. 

That point of view in educational philosophy which holds that college 
students should assume all responsibility for planning their programs 
of study takes for granted a maturity of students which the facts belie. 
The college entrance age has been steadily lowered. Where a few years 
ago students entered college at eighteen years of age, an increasing 
number are now entering at seventeen, sixteen, and even fifteen years of 
age. Such young people have neither the scientific knowledge of human 
needs to be served by education nor long enough experience of life to 
plan their entire educational program with wisdom. If the necessary 
guidance in the form of certain requirements is withheld, they may well 
accuse us later of having failed them at a crucial time in the development 
of their powers. 

On any campus the number of interests is so great and the claims 
upon the time and attention so many and so pressing that even though 
students believe that physical education courses are of value to them, the 
facts show that women students, at least, do not enroll in such courses 
in nearly as large numbers as under a requirement. 

It must be recognized that a requirement is probably even more 
essential for women students than for men at present, if physical educa- 
tion is to appear on the individual’s program. Men have always had a 
tradition that it is “the thing to do” to participate regularly in vigorous 
exercise and manly sport. It is now “the thing to do,” it is true, for young 
women not only to be interested, intelligent, and appreciative of the 
skillful performances of men in sports, but also to participate rather 
widely themselves. Consider for how brief a period of years such accom- 
plishments of women have been socially approved! It will take some 
time to build up the desirable attitudes toward these matters but we 
believe that very definite progress toward this end has been made within 
the past few years. And there can be no doubt that the practically uni- 
versal college requirement in physical education has been one powerful 
factor in this changed attitude. Is this influence to be withdrawn at this 
very premature time? Eventually, perhaps, we may expect women of 
college age to realize, as men do in much larger numbers, that regular 
systematic activity is absolutely necessary for their highest degree of 
vitality and welfare. At that time it would be reasonable to raise the 
question as to the propriety of a requirement in physical education. 

Another factor which would lead us to expect women to enroll in fewer 
numbers than men under a wholly elective program is the time involved 
in a young woman’s maintaining her accustomed appearance and 
grooming. This is no “frivolous factor” but a very real problem in the 
situation under present conventions of make-up, hair dressing, and ap- 
pearance. Repairing the dishevelment caused by a swim, a game of 
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tennis, and a shower is certainly time consuming and sometimes an 
actual money cost as well. 

Many students enter a university as lacking in fundamental motor 
training and its applications as they are in the knowledge of English. For 
these a requirement would seem to be the effective way of overcoming a 
deficiency. Most students are still physically undeveloped and immature 
and require regular activity as an aid in completing normal growth. The 
pressure of studies would cause many a student to forego activity known 
to be needed and enjoyed. | 

The psychological disadvantage of a requirement in creating an atti- 
tude of resistance is largely eliminated by increasing both the number of 
activities offered and the freedom of election among these activities. The 
irritations consequent upon the crowded schedules for entering examina- 
tions and enrollment are but an extension of those encountered at regis- 
tration by all students. The objectors make themselves heard out of all 
proportion to their grievances, while the great majority who realize that 
they are satisfying some need, make no comment. Once out of college all 
begin to realize what these opportunities meant. 

Regularity in attendance is necessary for progress in all subjects, 
physical education no less than mathematics or languages. Where there is 
much to be given in short periods of instruction, material must be care- 
fully organized and logically presented. If attendance were entirely volun- 
tary, this orderly progressive continuity of instruction would break down 
and result in dissatisfaction to both instructor and students. 

A large enrollment in the physical education program brings about 
conditions which enhance greatly the value of that program. Only with 
large numbers of students can we justify maintaining a staff of specialists 
in all the major activities. Only with a large-scale program can activities 
be offered at enough different hours really to serve the needs of students. 
Shrinking the program in either of these respects would seriously affect 
its quality as a university program. 

The state and municipally supported institutions have conformed to 
the custom, begun by the private colleges and schools, of making provi- 
sion for physical education and recreation even to the point of making 
it a requirement for the degree. Meanwhile physical education has en- 
tirely changed its procedures and greatly enlarged its scope. It now 
requires not only gymnasia but dance studios, corrective rooms, swim- 
ming pools, and extensive fields. The existing facilities and equipment 
for physical education in most colleges represent a very large investment 
in money. Are the returns on this investment to be greatly reduced by 
cutting down the number of persons using the facilities just. when the 
yield should be high? 

Much time and space are now devoted to the individual sports of 
tennis, archery, golf, swimming, and horseback riding, where formerly 
basketball, field hockey, and baseball seemed to satisfy the needs and 
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desires of the students. Among the reasons for the changed demand are: 


. The emphasis on team games in the secondary schools. 
. The provision by municipalities for tennis, golf, and swimming. 
. The increased need, socially, for skill in these activities. 
. The increased leisure which makes participation possible for both men and 
women in increasing numbers. 

5. The largely accepted view that suitable physical recreation is a necessity 
for the maintenance of physical fitness of adults engaged in sedentary occupations. 


> wre 


It is true that many students enter college with a definite preconceived 
dislike of physical education due to some unfortunate experiences in 
their past. With steady improvement of the quality of teaching and with 
a more adequate program in the elementary and secondary schools 
(developments toward which the university through its preparation of 
teachers makes no small contribution), the attitude tends to change from 
dislike to appreciation. But in the cases of those students who do actively 
dislike physical education upon entrance, it seems that many change 
their attitude entirely during their varied experiences of the program 
during the years of requirement. If all opportunity of the department to 
reach these students were removed (for they are the very ones who would 
never elect physical education voluntarily in the beginning), there would 
be a serious set-back in that development of attitude which has been 
fostered during recent years. This attitude is just as essential an objective 
as are knowledge and skills. A requirement would seem the only means 
of really acquainting students with certain activities which will become 
to them a source of development, joy, and satisfaction. 

The enrollment in any department of a university might be expected 
to suffer considerable loss were adequate credit and coercion in some form 
(e.g., requirements for the junior or other certificate, for the degree, pre- 
requisites to advance courses, etc.) to be withdrawn. This marked de- 
crease of enrollment which would probably result from relinquishing the 
requirement would undoubtedly be a measure of economy, but would 
be at the expense of real human values. 

One may recognize fully the psychological disadvantages of a require- 
ment and wish that it were possible to secure the health and develop- 
mental results of physical education without one. When preparatory 
schools shal! send students to college adequately equipped with recre- 
ational skills and sufficiently mature in mind and body to carry on these 
interests with intelligence and discretion, the responsibility of the college 
for the health and protection of students and for wise direction of physical 
education and recreation will be much lessened. When that time comes 
we may perhaps look forward to the relinquishment of the requirement, 
but at this time it would seem a serious step backward in educational 
Policy. 

In this time of upheaval throughout the world, it is the time, if ever, 
to steer a steady course, to see issues clearly, and to avoid casting over- 
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board in a sudden hysteria those educational requirements which yield 
enduring values. During a time of immediate distress, thoughtful edu- 
cators should be planning for a greater future. The plan should be ready 
when conditions make possible the new developments. Far from discoy- 
ering less need for competently taught physical education the need here 
and now is evident for a development and strengthening of the program, 
and for ensuring its values to college students through a reasonable 
requirement plus an elective program with adequate credit. 


A SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF A COLLEGE REQUIREMENT 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Physical education is an essential part of any person’s education and 
must be ensured to the individual through a requirement. 

Regular physical activity is necessary as one contributing factor to 
that health and physical fitness which are needed for successful pursuit 
of exacting studies. 

Skills must be secured through education, for use during the years of 
maturity for recreation and maintenance of health. 

The great majority of college students are too immature to plan their 
courses of study with entire wisdom. Certain minimum essentials should 
be required. 

Requirements are happily accepted without question by the great 
majority of students according to their own wide testimony. The resist- 
ance of the few can be largely overcome by skillful teaching and by wide 
power of election. 

The socializing situations of the physical education program are of 
value in many ways, including development of personality and of char- 
acter. 

The naturally lazy or sedentary students need the program even more 
than those who flock voluntarily to it. 

Under an elective plan, those who need physical education least are 
the ones who elect it most, readily, and those who need it most are just 
the ones who are not likely to take it. 

The student who is self-supporting or carries other special burdens is 
just the one who needs the release and recreation that can come through 
an activity adapted to her individual needs. Fatigue can be lessened 
rather than increased if the activity be adapted to the individual. 

Only with a large enrollment can the best program be offered—i.e., a 
program that includes a wide variety of activities given in elementary, 
intermediate, and advanced grades, each offered at various hours. The 
larger the staff (within certain limits) the greater is the possibility of 
having experts to teach the different activities. 

The pressing demands on students’ time tend to crowd out physical 
education if not required. 

Under an elective plan many would elect only within a narrow field 
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of activity according to preconceived likes or dislikes, instead of securing 
that versatile and all-round development of skills which is fostered by a 
requirement. 

It is a part of our conception of an educated person that he should 
command physical poise, control his movement with grace and ease, be 
able to save himself from death by drowning, and that he should possess 
one or more recreational skills in physical activity. 

Physical education in college supplements a lack of training in the 
public schools. 

One result of a “higher” education should be an appreciation aestheti- 
cally of the properties of motion of the human being as manifested in 
sports and in the dance as a fine art. 

It is a responsibility of an institution of higher education to equip 
all its students with knowledge of the function and rewards of physical 
activity at all age periods in order that they may insist upon wise pro- 
vision for the physical and social development of the children and young 
people in their communities. 


A SUMMARY OF ARGUMENTS AGAINST A COLLEGE REQUIREMENT 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Higher education should be concerned only with intellectual attain- 
ment. 

College students should be free to plan their own programs without 
the burden of requirements. A university should be a place of opportunity 
and should entirely avoid a paternalistic attitude. 

Compulsions cause resistance in the student’s mind. Only if he par- 
ticipates in an activity on his own volition will he secure the values therein. 

Students who wish to take physical education object to the presence 
of any students who “crab.” They want no one around “who spoils the 
fun.” 

The maintenance of a requirement involves considerable expense in 
the central offices of the college. 

Administrative officers often find a requirement a source of irritation 
and burden in their dealing with the cases of individual students. Again, 
they say that often “the record of an honor student is spoiled by a ‘C’ 
grade in physical education.” 

A requirement gives the department concerned an increased “protec- 
tion” and security. Other departments, which must depend only on the 
excellence of their offerings to attract students, may feel that a depart- 
ment is favored by having a requirement. 

There is danger of too much regimentation of students, resulting in 
less careful attention to their individual needs and less respect for them 
as individual personalities. 

Some students take adequate physical activity at their homes, clubs, 
or otherwise away from the college campus. They should not be required 
to engage also in the college program. 
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A requirement works injustice to those students who already have 
superior skill in several sports. 

Some students walk long distances in their regular daily routine. They 
“get enough exercise” without attending a physical education class, 

Students who are wholly or partially self-supporting find such a re- 
quirement a burden or an additional source of fatigue. 


SOME SUGGESTED MEASURES OF PROCEDURE FOR MEETING A 
LOCAL ISSUE 


1. Procure ruling from attorney-general of the state in states where 
there is a law of compulsory physical education. 

2. Make personal visits to members of the administration, of the 
board of regents (if appropriate in the local situation), to key members 
of the faculty such as chairmen of the more important committees. Con- 
ference and presentation of compiled material. 

3. Make personal presentation of matter at committee and faculty 
meetings. 

4. Secure the active and aggressive assistance of strong faculty mem- 
bers of other departments. Make them feel that the concern is theirs— 
that it is their responsibility that the right decision shall be made. A 
chairman of the physical education department may be suspected of 
self-interest for her department. She should avoid a belligerent attitude 
at all times. 


5. Send special letters to key people in the profession and in educa- | 


tional or allied fields asking them to make statements regarding the values 
of physical education, recognition of the specific department’s achieve- 
ments, their views on a requirement. 

6. At each effective opportunity present points in educational phil- 
osophy, and any statistics available which bear on the matter. 

7. Present a description of conditions in other institutions. 

8. Explain your department program: its educational procedures; its 
health procedures; course syllabi. 

9. Offer department statistics which indicate the worth of the pro- 
gram: e.g., figures of abilities of students upon entrance (indicate lack 
of adequate training in high schools) ; figures in health improvement; 
figures in skills acquired. 

10. Present figures showing cost per student in physical education, 
including salaries as well as maintenance budgets. Chart cost per student 
per activity, within the department, for your own information. 

11. Comparison of cost of physical education for women with costs 
of other phases of education: men’s athletics with high salaried coaches; 
women’s athletics with its small expenses; other departments with large 
staffs of professorial rank in proportion to enrollment of students. 

12. Demonstrate that most collegés and universities have, in fact, 
various requirements: for entrance, for the junior certificate, for the 
major. Mention some of these specifically in a few institutions. 
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13. Propose changes that might be considered in lieu of a require- 
ment. Exemption tests for physical ability and health knowledge. A 
requirement only for those who do not pass the medical examinations or 
the physical ability tests. 

14. Points to be kept in mind: 

Retrenchments in expenditures can be brought about, if necessary, 
by decreasing the number of activities offered, enlarging the size of 
classes or playing groups (thus decreasing the size of staff), or possibly 
by shifting more of the expense of the recreational part of the program 
to the organized group of students, provided the activities are retained 
under the control of the president of the university through the director 
of the department. Any of these measures may represent a practical even 
though not a desirable compromise. That plan should be adopted which 
involves the least sacrifice of human values. 

A victory that leaves bitterness and resentment among a large oppo- 
sition may be a barren victory indeed and a victory of short duration. 

An agitation which brings a department into the limelight may react 
to the benefit of that department and its concerns by spreading knowledge 
of its objectives, program, and worth. No matter what turn the agita- 
tion takes, confidence of the administration and faculty in the depart- 
ment should be retained and steadily increased by every development 
in the issue. 

15. The matter of credit is a separate concern from that of the re- 
quirement. Credit indicates to students that the university gives support 
and sanction to the courses of the department. Physical education de- 
partments should be on no different basis from other academic depart- 
ments in respect to credit. 


APPENDIX 


ABSTRACTS OF STUDENT OPINION ON THE REQUIREMENT SECURED FROM 
VARIOUS QUESTIONNAIRE STUDIES 


SruDENT ARGUMENTS IN FAvor OF A REQUIREMENT 


Benefits to health and physical fitness. 

It would not be taken if not required and it is so beneficial that students should 
not be permitted not to take it. 

Recreational value. 

Desirable acquisition of skills. 

Social values, playing with others and making friends. 

Students do not know enough now to take what they will later wish they had taken. 

One learns to be a “good sport” through the physical education and sports program. 

One will be at ease with more people one meets in after life because of wider common 
interests through knowledge of athletics and sports. 

Relaxation from study. 

Requirement relieves students from responsibility of decision in the matter. They 
have to make too many decisions anyway. 


STUDENT ARGUMENTS AGAINST A REQUIREMENT 


As stated in various college studies. (In every study it is to be 
noted that a decided minority voted against a requirement.) 
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A general dislike of requirements. 

If no interest, no benefit possible. 

Physical education uses up too much time. 

It is too strenuous and too tiring. 

It is better to spend time on studies than on physical activity. 

Requiring it takes the joy out of it. 

Makes scheduling of other courses more difficult. 

Students get enough exercise walking to classes. 

Students do not need exercise. 

There is no lasting value in physical education. 

Rush, dressing, and credit difficulties. 

At college age students should choose courses, should not be required to do anything 
they do not want to do. 


February, 1932. Twenty-seven Mid-West Colleges and Universities. (Compiled by 
Angela Kitzinger.) 
Total—8,o25 replies to the questionnaire. 


Juniors and 
Freshmen Sophomores Seniors 
In favor of requirement, 78.9% (6,329)...... 79.6% 75.8% 83% 
Opposed to requirement, 190% (1,523)........ 18.6% 21% 15.9% 


Doubtful or no answer, 1.87% (72) 


December, 1932. University, of Arizona. 
Approximately 275 replies. 
No question concerning the requirement itself 
Ninety-seven per cent enjoyed the courses being taken 
Ninety-one per cent made real progress in mastering the activities 
Sixty-six per cent would like a longer period—one and a half hours, two times 
a week 
Fifty-two per cent thought the present length of period hampered the learning 
process 
Ninety-six per cent enjoyed personal contacts with other girls in sports activities 
Ninety-two per cent might use skills learned after college 
Ninety-seven per cent had a “good time” while playing the game. 
Swimming, riding, tennis, and golf were most desired for after-college recrea- 
tional purposes. 
1932. Grinnell College, Iowa. 
Eighty-five replies: Ninety-three per cent (or eighty) approved the require- 
ment 
Six per cent (or five) disapproved the requirement. 


March, 1933. University of California, Berkeley. 

(Requirement was still in effect. Students had no knowledge of the agitation 
for removing it.) 

Total—1,550 replies 

Ninety-seven per cent stated that they considered physical education was of 
value to them. 

In favor of the requirement: 53 per cent 

Opposed to requirement: 41 per cent 

Undecided: 6 per cent 

Sixty-five per cent stated that if physical education were not required they 
would elect it 

Sixteen per cent stated that they would not elect 

Seventeen per cent were doubtful because of lack of time due to working or 
commuting 
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Thirty-eight per cent stated that they had taken some activity here which Hi 
they did not at first want to take but were glad afterwards that it had a 
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been required. 


The universities listed below have reported student Opinion in favor of a re- 


quirement as follows: 


University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
University 
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The Education of Men Teachers of Physi- 
cal Education for Public School Service 
in Selected Colleges and Universities 


By W. E. Perx ? 
Professor of Education, University of Minnesota 


and 


G. B. FItzGERALD 


Graduate Student in Physical Education, 
University of Minnesota 


THE SURVEY 


THREE-YEAR survey of the education of teachers was recent- 
A ly concluded by the United States Office of Education with Dr. 

William Cooper, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, as 
director and with Dr. E. S. Evenden, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as associate director. The complete report 
will soon appear as a series of six volumes. One of these, Volume III, 
will deal more specifically with curriculum problems in the education of 
teachers of every type and is the work principally of one of the writers 
of this article and of Earle U. Rugg, to both of whom the general cur- 
riculum study was assigned.” Physical education was one of the fields 
that was intensively studied. 

This article will bring together certain published and unpublished 
findings obtained from selected universities, colleges, and junior col- 
leges in the field of physical education; those interested are directed to 
the complete reports which will be available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The analysis of curricula followed four main lines: First, a brief 
inquiry concerning general curriculum policies was sent to the presi- 
dents of all institutions which agreed to cooperate. About 300 presidents 
responded for the colleges, universities, and junior colleges. Second, an 
analysis of catalog statements of curriculum offerings and practices was 
made for 57 colleges and universities which had been carefully selected 


1 Dr. W. E. Peik was Principal Specialist in Curriculum Research covering univer- 
sities, colleges, and junior colleges in the National Survey of the Education of Teachers. 
Dr. Earle U. Rugg of Colorado State Teachers College, in a similar capacity, covered 
the teachers colleges and normal schools. 

2 Additional data may be found in Supplementary Report, Curricula for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in Colleges and Universities, by Dr. W. E. Peik and in Supplementary 
Report, Curricula for the Education of Teachers in Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools, 
by Dr. Earle U. Rugg. 
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regionally and by states as probably representative of better practices 
as institutions of their type in the education of teachers. Third, to each 
instructor of those courses that were found to be most representative in 
catalog analysis, in the sense of being most frequently offered in curric- 
ula which prospective teachers followed, was sent: (1) a personnel 
schedule; (2) an inquiry form on the content and method of each 
course; and (3) a form asking for reactions to 63 curriculum issues of 
teacher education.’ Fourth, an analysis was made of permanent record 
cards of 1,681 students in 24 major fields in 24 of the colleges and uni- 
versities selected as most representative. Of these, 100 were those of 
men students majoring in physical education. It was found that even 50 
cards were sufficient to establish the general pattern of practice. 

Status of Specialized Curricula—Of the fifty-seven institutions se- 
lected for intensive catalog study only twenty-seven, or 47 per cent, 
actually offered either specialized curricula or a complete major in 
physical education for men. Of these, twenty-one were universities and 
only six were colleges. 


THE PATTERN OF PRESCRIBED WORK AND THE PATTERN OF WORK 
ACTUALLY TAKEN 

The Major—The entries of Table I present a comprehensive over- 
view of the pattern of work prescribed by these colleges and universities 
for men majoring in physical education who are prospective teachers. 
For example, the median practice prescribed thirty-eight semester hours 
for the physical education major. The range of prescription extended, 
however, from only nineteen to as much as seventy-seven semester 
credits—certainly a wide variation of policy on the amount of speciali- 
zation. Compared to other subjects this amount was among the highest. 
It was generally found that the majors in skill subjects like physical 
education, art, music, or agriculture had larger major prescriptions than 
did the academic fields. Academic major prescriptions averaged twenty- 
seven credits, while the special—-subject major prescriptions averaged 
thirty-six credits, which is one-third greater. Physical education for men 
was exceeded only by agriculture and music. 

There are probably two reasons for these larger majors: (1) little 
or no previous credit work is usually completed at the high school level 
as is done in other fields like English, history, mathematics, science, or 
languages; and (2) each of these fields requires the development of ob- 
servable, practical, often highly specialized, skills. 

The Minors—Only 30 per cent of the institutions prescribed a 
second teaching subject as a first teaching minor. The median minor, 
where prescribed, consisted of seventeen semester credits. Eleven per 
cent required a second minor with a median of twelve credits. In view 
of the demands of public school situations as revealed, for example, by 


8 An analysis of reactions to these issues has appeared in the June, 1934 issue of 
the Journal of Experimental Education, p. 317-26. 
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Andreas,* Moore, and Street,° and in view of the finding of the survey 
that over two-thirds of all teachers teach in two or more fields, physical 
education teachers should be prepared to teach in one or more teaching 
fields in addition to physical education because the small school is the 
typical school. It would appear that most colleges and universities were 
not making prescriptions to meet an actual situation. The case of phys- 
ical education in public schools suffers when those specially trained in 
it can not teach in additional fields, particularly in the small schools 
where all teachers begin their careers. Superintendents often complain 
of the inability of special-subject teachers to augment their work; and 
it possibly is a reason for the failure to introduce physical education in 
many situations. 

Although few institutions required minor fields there was a tendency 
for some students, through use of elective privileges, to acquire suffi- 
cient credits in science and social studies (not necessarily the right sub- 
jects) beyond requirements to qualify at least in some measure for 
teaching in these additional areas; but many did not. Column six of 
Table I reveals that many students took a median of twenty credits in 
science and a median of sixteen credits in social science when fifteen 
credits will satisfy the teaching requirements in the area of certain 
accrediting associations. A similar tendency, not so pronounced, was 
indicated in English. These concentrations, however, do not include 
teaching preparation in these academic fields. 

Teaching Combinations—The data of the survey showed that the 
four highest ranking teaching combinations with physical education 
for 2,012 health and physical education teachers (men and women) in 
senior high schools were in order: (1) social studies taught by 24 per 
cent; (2) biological sciences, taught by 16 per cent; (3) English, 
taught by 12 per cent; and (4) mathematics, taught by 8 per cent—a 
total of 60 per cent in these four fields. There was thus some general 
agreement in the order of frequency of the minor teaching subjects of 
the 2,012 teachers of health and physical education in the nation at 
large and the distribution of college credits as taken by 100 prospective 
teachers of physical education whose records were studied intensively. 

The average number of high school teaching fields including the 
major, in which these 100 students took 15 or more semester hours was 
2.2; there were many who had only 1. 

Professional Courses in Education—All these students who had 
prepared to teach were required to take work in general education. The 


4 Lewis Andreas, ‘““Double-Major Programs in Teacher Training in Physical Educa- 
tion,” RESEARCH QuARTERLY, IV: 1 (March, 1933), 78-90. 

5 H. E. Moore, “A Survey of the Subjects Taught by 1037 Teachers of Health and 
Physical Education in the Public Schools of Indiana,” RESEARCH QuARTERLY, IV: 3 
(October, 1933), 29-37. 

6 Claude Street, “A Study of the Suitable Majors and Minors That Are Used in 
Combination with Physical Education,” ReszarcH QuarTERLy, IV: 3 (October, 1933), 
38-50. 
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median number of semester credits was eighteen, the range of credits 
in education extended from only eight to as many as thirty. However, 
7 per cent of the twenty-seven colleges and universities offering major 
curricula in physical education did not yet prescribe methods, observa- 
tion, or student teaching, which were found to be the most highly rated 
education subjects in the opinion of both students and instructors. This 
is a serious deficiency where it is permitted. 

The canvassed opinions of college instructors of all types indicated 
a strong belief in the desirability of observation, special methods, and 
practice teaching for teacher training. In answer to the more specific 
question, “How many credits ought to be required in student teach- 
ing?”, 600 liberal arts college and university instructors gave a median 
group judgment of 8.7 semester credits. The opinions of about 700 
teachers’ college instructors were about the same. According to perma- 
nent record card analysis 84 per cent of the men graduates in physical 
education as such in colleges and universities had had student teaching. 
Student teaching, however, does not always mean actual practice teach- 
ing but may mean, unfortunately, in some colleges and universities, 
only observation or participation. Furthermore, some of the actual prac- 
tice teaching is with college students and not with the secondary and 
elementary school pupils as intended by state prescriptions even if not 
specified. Thus, the acquisition of facts, skill, and insights is provided 
in all institutions but often no adequate attempt is made to initiate 
art and skill in teaching. The judgments of college and university 
instructors placed first emphasis on actual practice teaching among all 
education courses with related special methods occupying second place. 
The central tendency was to desire a practice teaching requirement 
greater than it is at present. 

The courses in education most frequently taken in curricula pre- 
scribed for majors in physical education were: 








Range of Mean of 

Course Per Cent Taking Credits Taken Credits Taken 
Student Teaching ............. 84 2-12 5 
Special Methods Course 

ia cinncaawanewiiad 83 2-12 5 
Special Methods Course 

0 rare 13 2- § 2.6 
Educational Psychology ........ 78 2- 6 2.9 
General Psychology ........... 73 3-14 5.1 
History of Education .......... 64 2- 6 3.2 
Health Education ............. 60 I- 8 38 
Physical Education Administration 44 = s 2.7 
General Methods .............. 36 2- 6 2.7 
Tests and Measurements ....... 29 2— 6 2.6 
Secondary Education .......... 28 ee. 2.0 





Numbers of miscellaneous titles taken by less than 25 per cent—3o 
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A notable lack in the education of men physical education teachers 
was in the field of elementary education, where the physical education 
director properly oriented in the purpose of elementary education, 
hygiene, plays and games, curriculum and supervision, etc., could render 
valuable service in most public schools. One of the writers found that 
50 per cent of the men physical education teachers he investigated were 
required to teach or supervise in the elementary school.’ Of these men, 
less than one-half had preservice preparation which included practice 
teaching in the elementary school and but one-fourth had such prepa- 
ration in health education for elementary schools. Only one-third 
received any other type of training in elementary school education. It 
would appear that their preparation did not fit these men to meet the 
demands of their actual school positions in this regard. It is time that 
many prospective physical education teachers supplement their interest 
in athletics, major sports, and also physical education for the secondary 
school level with an interest, activity, and development in the entire 
program of health and physical education at all levels of the public 
school. 

Other Elements of the Curriculum Pattern.—In order of the per- 
centage of physical education students taking work (column five, Table 
I), the fields of knowledge ranked as follows: physical education, sci- 
ences, and education, roo per cent; English, 99 per cent; all social 
studies, 98 per cent; psychology, 73 per cent; a foreign language, 64 
per cent; mathematics, 33 per cent; fine arts, 29 per cent; religion, 18 
per cent; and philosophy, 15 per cent. 

The median number of credits of academic subjects taken was 69 
of the 126 semester credits required for graduation, a total which was 
about two-thirds of that taken by academic majors, because the physical 
education major itself is usually classified as a special subject. 

It is doubtful in the minds of the writers whether a general educa- 
tion comparable to that of other teachers, adequate skill and orienta- 
tion in physical education and health, a second teaching field, work in 
elementary school physical education and health, and the prescribed 
state requirements in education can all be met in less than five years. 
In fact this is true of all teaching fields in the skill subjects. Some insti- 
tutions were making a beginning with a five-year integrated program. 

Interrelationship of Specialization and General Education—Any 
teacher in the public schools should be a broadly. and truly educated 
individual. This aspect of a teacher’s preparation emphasizes general 
education, that is, contacts with the major fields of knowledge. Physical 
education teachers as well as all other teachers should meet this crite- 
rion for the teaching profession. A teacher should also have mastered 
his fields of specialization. These two objectives are to be properly 





7G. B. Fitzgerald, The Preservice Training Needs of Men Teachers of Physical 
Education In Minnesota, M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota. 
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balanced and are often brought in conflict with each other. The effect 
of high specialization and of little specialization in physical education 
upon the total pattern of work is indicated in Figure 1 which makes 
a comparison of the pattern of college work actually completed by one 
man of the 1oo studied who took 77 hours in physical education and 
certain closely related subjects and another who took only 18.5. The 
latter has contacted more than 4 more general fields and in 4 of the 
4 fields contacted by both has earned more credits than the former, 
He can also qualify to teach in 2 fields besides physical education, 
namely, mathematics and science. Had the student with a major of 77 
credits not taken a total of 142 semester credits, 15 more than the 
average completed, his general education would have suffered even more 
with that amount of specialization. 


Number of Credits Earned Number of Credits Earned 
Highest Specialization Subject Lowest Specialization 
64 32 ° ° 32 64 
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Fic. 1—A Comparison of the Pattern of Work Completed by the Two Men. 
with B.A. Degrees in Physical Education Who Had the Least (18.5) and Most (77) 
Number of Semester Credits in Their Major, Respectively. 
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No doubt seventy-seven credits in physical education represents 
over-specialization for the undergraduate who must also complete a 
general education for teaching and eighteen credits represents under- 
specialization for most all students; but as a group there is much 
evidence in the records in physical education that the specialization 
tendency is very strong and that the general education tendency is weak 
in comparison with other fields. In fact physical education majors stood 
at the bottom of all teaching fields studied in the range and depth of 
their general academic training. Is it not time that this matter receive 
careful attention of those who are responsible? Should these men as a 
group go out as teachers, and suffer by comparison in their general 
education and scholarship? 

The Most Prescribed Courses in Physical Education—Table Il 
presents the most frequently prescribed courses in physical education 
in twenty-six institutions. Outside of the general physical education 
courses required of all students, often without credit, examination and 
diagnosis, and methods and coaching are the only two courses required 
for the major by over 75 per cent of the institutions. Six additional 


TABLE Ii 
Coursrs IN PuysicaL Epucation Most OFTEN PRESCRIBED By TWENTY-SIX 
INSTITUTIONS FOR A MAyjor IN PuysicaL EpUCATION FOR MEN 








Per Cent of Institutions 





Courses Prescribed Prescribing 
GRD, CO ek oe ee Bn diminloes bineaie 100* 
OO TON 5 ci cccaedaeniee s¥ ass vieves 0 89 
Physical Education Methods and Coaching ................ 77 
Physical Education Administration ................eeeeeee- 73 
NE OE ee ee ere 69 
Leadership (Playgrounds, Community Centers, and 

SOMO) 5 «dink wasianeaeada eles aemareh eeaawknn aah 65 
Teeny OF Anatomy OF BOG o.csccsccncensesnnsiceness 62 
 SEOIORD GP TOOUD sso nicciecs dc amswdeddeecnes’ ane 58 
EE a pee et arrest en ee 50 
EE eee ern rece ee ree 42 
EG vib 050043 050-0 a 4 cee RARE e ee Re een 39 
EY 65. d aes'o 04 SKS SARA 6os aa ERNE DARE Run aires oe 35 
i a ere alin kiwrahe bdialn s montakie MERE wa ae ae ae aib lees 30 
BEES s.6 b:acde sho sonw eke eRe See aa eee e hes 30 
SE ee eee eevee, One Hon ah 30 
TET EET en eee re eee ee 12 
i ied MOON |... «saa ccecdeeasawaewesen Oeeubee 12 
5-0 6. a'en:i nie oo 0:8 bee kaka ean ee eee 12 





*Included in the actual physical education prescription in 58 per cent of the 
institutions. 


courses were prescribed by 50 per cent or more of them; they were: 
the administration of physical education; theory courses in physical 
education; leadership courses on playground, community centers or boy 
scouts; physiology and anatomy; health and hygiene; and first aid. Less 
than half prescribed gymnastics. Major sports under such special titles 
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as football, baseball, and basketball were prescribed by less than one. 
third of the institutions but were no doubt often included under more 
general titles. 

Chaos in Titles.—Course titles in physical education are not at all 
standardized and course descriptions indicate a variety of content for 
courses with similar titles. It seems that some concerted action to sys. 
tematize course terminology is needéd and that the elements of training 
generally needed for the job be required of all unless excused for proved 
competency. There is evidence of enough variation in content and 
requirements to justify the use of the word “chaotic” to describe it, 
Even though complete standardization be undesirable, it would appear 
reasonable that the fundamental courses be better defined. 

Elective Privilege—-The use made of elective privileges by one 
hundred prospective men teachers of physical education is recorded 
in Table III. The students whose permanent record cards were analyzed 


TABLE III 
THe APPROXIMATE Use Mape or ELecTIVE PRIVILEGES BY ONE HUNDRED PRos- 
PECTIVE TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION (MEN) GRADUATING 
FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 

















Field in Which Per Cent of Rank Order of Emphasis 
Elective Privilege Total Elective By Students By Students 
Was Used to In- Privilege Used in Physical of All Fields 
crease Work in Field Education Studied 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Social Studies .......ccccees 19.1 I I 
gn Serer 16.7 3 2 
RE Di. sutneadeddeote« 13.6 2 3 
_ SO eee 12.7 13 4 
0 eee 6.1 9 5 
Mathematics ............... 5.5 4 6 
All Education ............. 5.4 7 7 
Foreign Language .......... 5.1 II 8 
aor 4.6 5 Q 
Special Methods, Observation 

or Student Teaching .. .. 4.6 10 10 
Special Subjects ........... 3.9 6 II 
Eee 1.4 8 12 
Bc sacncn Winansace ap 1.3 12 13 





* Based on the increase of median credits taken by one hundred students in twenty- 
four institutions over the median prescription of institutions. 


used 19 per cent of their total election rights to increase work in the 
social studies. Physical education students placed a larger percentage 
of elective credit in this field than did any other group. English ranked 
second; science, third; and mathematics, fourth. When a comparison 
was made of the use made of elective privileges by students in all other 
fields it was found that social studies, science, and English ranked also 
among the first three subjects. Using the electives to increase the major, 
a procedure which ranked fourth for all students, ranked only thir- 
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teenth for the physical education group. This trend is perhaps due to 
the general tendency of physical education departments to prescribe 
most all courses in the major and to require a larger major in the first 


place. 
SUMMARY 


1. Many colleges and fewer universities do not offer specialized cur- 
ricula or complete majors for men physical education teachers. The 
median major for men in physical education consisted of thirty-eight 
semester hours. The range of prescription, however, extended widely 
from only nineteen to as much as seventy-seven semester credits. 

2. Only 30 per cent of the institutions prescribed and controlled 
preparation in a second or third teaching field although most teachers 
teach in more than one field and the typical position demands it. 

3. Through the use of electives most students actually completed 
enough credits in other fields to qualify for teaching in them. But the 
courses may not be the best selections, many students escaped this 
preparation because definite requirements were not made, and special 
preparation to teach academic subjects was made by a very small 
number. 

4. The most frequent teaching combinations with physical educa- 
tion (2,012 men and women) were social studies, biological sciences, 
English, and mathematics. These 4 fields covered 60 per cent of all 
teaching combinations. 

5. The general academic training of men in physical education was 
not as extensive and the specialization in their major was greater than 
was the training of prospective teachers in academic subjects. 

6. The most common professional courses completed in education 
were student teaching, special methods in physical education, educa- 
tional psychology preceded by general psychology, history of educa- 
tion, and health education. The elementary school field in relation to 
health and physical education was neglected. 

7. On the basis of college preparation men graduates were prob- 
ably best qualified to teach, in addition to physical education, the sci- 
ences and English, if per cent taking and number of credits taken be a 
valid criterion. 

8. An analysis of permanent record cards showed that high special- 
ization is usually done at the expense of the breadth and depth of 
general education. 

9. The courses in physical education prescribed in more than 50 
per cent of the major sequences were outside of general physical educa- 
tion prescribed to all students: examination and diagnosis; methods 
and coaching; the administration of physical education; theory of 
physical education; leadership courses in playground, community cen- 
ters, and boy scouts; health and hygiene; and first aid. Somewhat less 
than one-half prescribed gymnastics. 
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10. The title and content of courses in physical education were very | 
unstandardized. | 

11. Elective privileges were used largely in social studies, English, 
science, and mathematics, and less often than in other fields to take 
more work in the major. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Prescribe a teaching minor in combination with the physical edu. 
cation major. Prevent over- or under-specialization in the major. 

2. Require an adequate amount of practice teaching of all in situ. 
ations typical of public school work, preferably both at the secondary 
and elementary school levels. 

3. Pay more attention to the implications and methods of health 
and physical education at all levels of the public school, with less 
neglect of the elementary school. 

4. Provide a general education more comparable to that required 
of all teachers. All teachers should have a broad general education, no 
group should be excepted. 

5. Develop, as soon as possible, five-year integrated curricula for 
prospective teachers of physical education to complete adequate general 
education, specialization in physical education, a second teaching field, 
thorough orientation in education and psychology, and training at the 
elementary school level as a background to teaching. 

6. Secure greater standardization in the course title terminology 
and course content of the most common courses and relate some of 


these, for prospective teachers, to the professional requirements of the 
teacher’s job. 
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Report of Committee on Objectives and 
Policies 


Prepared by the Public School Section of the American Physical 
Education Association* 


CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Charles W. Davis, Board of Education, Berkeley, California 

Horace G. Geisel, Board of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Alfreda Mosscrop, Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 

Louise Martin, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri (re- 
signed ) 

David K. Brace, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Ruth Evans, Board of Education, Springfield, Massachusetts 

W. W. H. Mustaine, State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
Chairman 

INTRODUCTION 


HE COMMITTEE has interpreted its problem in terms of the 
- responsibility of the physical education administrator and teacher 
—the adult professional leadership. 

“Aim” and “objectives,” as such, do not exist separately. Together 
they denote direction of any intended, purposeful activity—including 
professional activity of administrators and teachers. Undirected activity 
is irrational and inefficient. “Aim and objectives” connote discrimination 
and control of activity, and objectives should not be confused with mere 
fortuitous “outcomes.” 

Objectives are of many kinds and exist in many interrelated levels or 
hierarchies. An objective attained in a lower level should contribute to 
objectives in the higher levels. Those in the higher categories provide 
criteria for judging those in the lower orders. 

It seems desirable that physical education objectives be at least 
broadly classified for study and constructive discussion. Any basis of 
classification that is useful is warranted. The committee has adopted a 
simple, general classification of objectives as related to (I) the educa- 
tional aim, (II) the educational means, and (III) the educand, or pupil 
himself. On this basis the report is organized as follows: 

I. Educational Objectives 
Il. Objectives in Ways and Means 
III. (a) Activity Objectives, and 
(b) Pupils’ Objectives 





* The general plan of this report was outlined at the American Physical Education 
Association Convention at Louisville in 1933 and the final report was presented at the 
Public School Section of the National Convention at Cleveland, April 21, 1934. 
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Educational Objectives are in the field of actual changes effected in 
the personality and life of the individual child. Often referred to as “re. 
mote objectives,” the Committee stresses them as “ever present objer. 
tives,” since they must function in the “here and now.” 

Objectives and Policies in Ways and Means are in the field of condj. 
tions and instrumentalities of physical education which are needed fo 
achievement of Educational Objectives. 

Activity Objectives denote the immediate object of the pupil-activity 
—stunt, game, etc. (e. g., to tag “It,” to make a goal), which are cl 
related to specific activity standards and to “Pupils’ Objectives” —chiely 
satisfactions of immediate interests. These objectives are considered 
throughout this report but are not further discussed as separate cate. 
gories. 

I. EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Individual personality is regarded as an indivisible unit, acting and 





reacting as an integrated whole. Educational objectives are likewis | 


closely interrelated and are not susceptible of organization into mutually 
exclusive categories. Since personality usually functions better in some 
respects than in others, however, and develops differently under different 
conditions, and since physical education programs may be adjusted to 
emphasize certain educational outcomes more than others, educational 
objectives are considered under the following commonly recognized, 
functional aspects of personality: 


A. Physical Fitness 

B. Mental Health and Efficiency 

C. Social-Moral Character 

D. Emotional Expression and Control 
E. Appreciations 


These categories indicate certain generic differences in our objectives - 


but need to be clarified for practical use, as follows: 


Objectives of physical education: 
A. For Puysicat Fitness 
Knowledge, skills, and attitudes re 
1. Normal growth and development. 


2. Organic vigor and efficiency; fitness of the vital organs to main | 


tain the functions of circulation, respiration, digestion, elimination, nutt- 
tion, and heat regulation, and to adapt effectively and economically to 
the varied demands made upon them. 

3. Neuromuscular efficiency, including physical alertness, agility, 


speed, accuracy and facility of movement (motor skills), rhythmic actir | 


ity, optimum muscular strength and endurance. 
4. Vitality and control of the nervous system for vigorous action 
and for prompt relaxation and rest. 
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5. Body postures and mechanics that are efficient for the activity 
at hand and favorable to health. 

6. Knowledge of one’s own health requirements, and ability to 
adjust personal health practices to meet the demands of unusual situa- 
tions. 

7. Absence of defects causing drains on physiological resources. 

8. Objectives under other categories, contribute to physical fitness. 


Objectives of physical education: 
B. For Mentat HEALTH AND EFFICIENCY 
Knowledge, skills, and attitudes re 

1. Power to think and will body movements. 

2. Quick perception and power to analyze a situation and see its 
essential elements. 

3. Power to discriminate and weigh evidence bearing upon alterna- 
tive courses of action; straight thinking; sound and rapid judgment and 
decision; problem solving. Orderliness in thinking and acting, and ability 
to organize. 

4. Mental alertness. Power of sustained attention and concentration 
of thought. 

5. Broad, wholesome interests and skills in physical activities and 
related recreational pursuits. Curiosity. 

6. Comparison and evaluation of results; sane attitudes toward 
“winning” and “losing’’; recognition of the true function of recreative 
sports. 
7. Sense of rhythm. 

8. Wholesome mental attitudes; mental “stance” and integrity. 
Habits of recognizing, weighing, and facing facts squarely. 

9. Knowledge of one’s own powers and limitations. 

10. Knowledge of a variety of healthful activities, rules of games, 
health practices, qualifications for leadership, etc. 

11. Objectives under other categories contribute to mental health 
and efficiency. 


Objectives of physical education: 
C. For Soctat-MoraL CHARACTER 
Knowledge, skills, and attitudes re 
1. Sympathy; due consideration of, and respect for, the rights (in- 
cluding property rights), abilities, feelings, opinions, experience, limita- 
tions, and responsibilities of others. Unselfishness ; helpfulness to others. 
2. Courtesy; good manners and speech; conformity to wholesome 
social customs; promptness. 
3. Honesty; truthfulness; sincerity (earnestness). 
4. Sense of justice; “fair play”; treat all as we would be treated; 
democracy. 
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5. Active cooperation with others toward a common goal for the 
satisfaction and welfare of the group. 
6. Sane attitudes toward sex and the social obligations of the two 
sexes. 
7. Wholesome aggressiveness; disciplined ambition. 
8. Self-discipline; control of personal and social conduct. 
9. Reliability; trustworthiness; sense of honor and of duty. 
10. Respect for rules and properly constituted authority; obedience 
to law; respect for sound principles. 
11. Perseverance toward worth-while goals of achievement; not 
easily discouraged; “stick-to-it-ive-ness”; industry. 
12. Self-direction and self-reliance; ability to see, accept, and meet 
social responsibility. 
13. Effective and wholehearted leadership or followership according 
to the demands of the situation. 
14. Loyalty to principles which one believes to be right; unpreju- 
diced; loyalty to wholesome groups of which one is a member. 
15. Disciplined initiative and the “courage of one’s convictions.” 
16. A friendly play spirit. Companionability. 
17. A proper sense of self-respect, but absence of conceit or self- 
importance; due confidence in self and others. 
18. A pleasing personal appearance. Hygienic practices as a social 
obligation. 


19. Objectives under other categories contribute to social-moral char- 
acter. 


Objectives of physical education: 
D. For EMoTIONAL ExprESSION AND CONTROL 

Emotion is the moving force, the drive that impels toward activity. 
A proper emotional tone facilitates learning (growth). Emotional reac- 
tions are considered as conditional as well as unconditional responses of 
total personality. They are very closely interrelated with: 


Illustration 
Physical fitness Effect on digestion; close association with glandular and 
muscular activity. 


Mental health and Effect on mental outlook, attitudes and habits of think- 


efficiency ing; may lead to exalted or depressed “moods.” 
Social-moral Effect on social relations and on the development of 
character social traits like courtesy, sympathy, sense of justice, 
etc. 
Appreciations Effect on esthetic standards, such as beauty (as in 


rhythmical expression), good taste, enthusiasm, joy, and 
cultural pursuits. 


Physical education situations should contribute to the development 
of knowledge, skills, and attitudes re 
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1. Sane standards for the experience of satisfactions; disciplined 
ambition in relation to successful performance; proper ratio between 
“winning” and “losing,” etc. 

2. Facility of feeling and expressing pleasure, happiness, kindness, 
courage, enthusiasm, cheerfulness, love of companionship, fairness, and 
other traits suggested in preceding categories; skill in dramatization of 
beneficial emotions. 

3. Mental poise; self-control (“keep your head!’’); patience. 

4. Avoidance of emotional strains, such as worry, fear, overtension. 
Control of excitement; control of reactions to unpleasant, unavoidable 
circumstances (“the enjoyment of unpleasant places”). 

5. The emotional experience of relaxation; “resting points of satis- 
faction” and “periods for constructive composure.” 

6. The impersonal or objective attitude toward situations likely to 
disturb emotional balance. Control of egoistic tendencies. 

7. Redirection of impulses to anger, pugnacity, jealousy, into con- 
structive channels. Substitution of constructive intellectual reactions for 
unconditioned (“‘out-of-the-clear-blue-sky”) motor tendencies. Delibera- 
tion; postponement of reaction until validated by reason and harmonized 
with one’s own social-moral standards. 

8. Wholesome standards of “likes” and “dislikes.” 

9. Objectives under other categories contribute to wholesome emo- 
tional expression and control. 


Objectives of physical education: 
E. For APPRECIATIONST 
Knowledge, skills, and attitudes re 
1. Rhythm and music (sympathetic interpretation and expression, 
forms of rhythms, national moods and ideals, relaxation, harmony, etc.). 
2. Nature (fields, streams, woods, skies, fresh air; forms, colors, and 
activities of nature; man’s place in nature; etc.). 
3. Personality (cheerfulness, poise, manners, companionship, etc.) 
4. Freedom (respect for law, emotional expression and control, joy, 
etc.). 
5. Physical laws (reaction of physical forces, gravity, momentum, 
etc.). 
6. Enjoyment (of effort, accomplishment, creative and imitative 
activities, etc.). 
7. Value of making correct choices (discrimination, taste, judgment, 
etc.). 
8. Bodily vigor (fullness of bodily powers, fitness, etc.). 
9. Objectives under other categories contribute to appreciations. 





t From report of New York State Syllabus Committee. 
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II. SUGGESTED OBJECTIVES IN WAYS AND MEANS 


PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS, 
AND GENERAL POLICIES 


“The pitcher shapes the wheel.’”—Robert Browning. 
A. THe GENERAL EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


1. Interpret physical education not as special school subject, but 
as a general method of education which contributes toward all categories 
of educational objectives listed in this report, and counteract any tend- 
encies to limit or weaken its broad function by giving it a narrower 
interpretation or responsibility. 

2. Secure the legislative enactments and administrative regulations 
needed to guarantee to all children of school age their rights to physical 
education under favorable conditions. 


3. Secure a reasonably adequate financial support for physical edu- 
cation. 
B. Tue Prysicat Epucation ADMINISTRATOR 


Public Support.— 


4. Educate the public to an appreciation and support of physical 
education as an effective means of education and thus as an important 
social agency—parent-teachers meetings, service clubs, newspapers, etc. 

5. Provide publicity which stresses specific educational results and 
participation in activities by large numbers of pupils. Make physical 
education serve every pupil and keep this fact before the public. 

6. Present occasional well-organized public demonstrations of phys- 
ical education in a way to secure appreciation by the public. 

7. Devise means of extending the ideals, functions, and leadership 
of physical education into the extra-scholastic life of the pupils. 

Measuring, Classifying, and Reporting. — 

8. See that every child has the benefit of a medical and physical 
examination of educational significance, once a year. 

9. Physical educators should have ready access to all official health 
examination records of the children in their classes. 

10. Provide systematic plans for discovering the individual physical 
education needs of pupils and for differentiating their programs accord- 
ingly. 

11. Classify pupils according to their individual needs, capacities, 
and interests, using objective tests as far as possible. 

12. Use suitable objective tests and measurements as an aid in meas- 
uring progress toward objectives. 

13. Develop and maintain for practical use a simple system of profes- 
sional records which have educational significance. 

14. Develop and use a simple form of “report” which will indicate 
to child and parents something significant and interesting about the 
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child’s progress. This should be a part of the school’s regular system of 


reports. 

Curriculum.— 

15. Provide a program which not only meets the minimum require- 
ments of the state, but which is expanded and enriched as fully as the 
opportunities offered by the local situation make possible. 

16. Base the program upon carefully selected objectives of value 
in life. 

; 7. Provide corrective physical education for pupils who need it. All 
corrective programs should be closely supervised by the physical educator 
and under the direction of physicians in cases requiring it. 

18. Prepare a clear statement (outline, syllabus) of your physical 
education program, including the objectives to be emphasized, the type 
of organization to be provided, and the activities and general methods 
to be used. 

19. Interschool athletics should be considered a definite part of the 
physical education program and conform with sound principles of educa- 
tion. 

20. All athletic coaches should be members of the physical education 
staff. 

21. Do not permit highly organized athletic competition in elemen- 
tary schools, or interschool competition between junior high schools in 
different cities. 

22. Conform strictly to official regulations for administration and 
control of athletic finances. 

Teacher.— 

23. Provide an amount of physical education leadership which is 
adequate in relation to the number, sex, and special needs of pupils. 

24. Select, teachers who have desirable personal qualifications, good 
professional background, and who will work for the true educational 
values of physical education. 

25. Make an analysis of the work to be done, and carefully consider 
the training, experience, interests, and probable efficiency of staff mem- 
bers before assigning their specific duties. 

26. Provide enough supervision to improve methods. 

27. The physical education of high school boys and high school girls 
should be directed by teachers of their own sex. 

28. The physical education teacher-load should not be more than 
five clock-hours a day of active teaching. “After-school” activities should 
be considered. 

29. Provide effective policies and plans to maintain the health, social 
efficiency, and enthusiastic spirit of the teachers. 

30. Provide opportunities and encouragement for the constant pro- 
fessional growth of teachers in service. 

31. Keep all members of the staff informed on the legal liability of 
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school boards, administrators, and teachers in case of physical injuries 
sustained by pupils while using department facilities or engaging in 
activity programs. 

Adjustments. — 


32. Emphasize the importance of proper organization (pupils and 
program) in relation to the specific educational results to be attained, 

33. Emphasize the methods and policies which are most essential to 
secure the educational outcomes for which each activity is used. 

34. Set for attainment such standards of knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills as will promote the achievement of the educational objectives. 

35. Give special attention to the educational organization and admin- 
istration of physical education in junior high school grades; apply mod- 
ern theory. 


Cooperation.— 

36. Maintain cooperative relations as a member of the teaching 
profession, with all teachers and school officials. 

37. See that all department activities conform to established school 
procedure. 


38. Correlate physical education with other school and community 
programs. 

39. Develop an effective plan for systematic cooperation by all school 
health specialists in discovering the causes of low physical fitness of 
individual pupils and in providing them with the individual health pro- 
grams they need. 

40. Cooperate with the health authorities in taking every needed 
precaution for the prevention and control of communicable diseases. 

Hygiene.— 

41. See that the school building and grounds, particularly the phys- 
ical education plant, are kept in sanitary, attractive condition. 

42. Give attention to all phases of school hygiene, including the 
hygiene of instruction—lighting, ventilation, furniture, drinking foun- 
tains, the print of books, pupil load, hours of instruction, etc. 

- 43. See that instruction in the important facts of hygiene is given at 
appropriate times in connection with the activity program. “Catch the 
interests at their crests.” 

C. Tue Activity Procram 

44. Provide interesting activities that will best meet the specific needs 
of the group with which you are dealing. 

45. Select activities critically according to their value for achieving 
the educational objectives. 

46. Use only activities that are not likely to cause physical (or social) 
injury, that is, they should be reasonably safe. 


47. Include large-muscle activities which pupils will use in Jeisure 
time and later life. 
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48. Know and emphasize the inherent elements in the activities used 
that make them educationally valuable. 

49. Provide a wide variety of activities, including mimetics, rhythms 
and da7es, games, calisthenics, athletics, self-testing stunts, marching 
tactics, dual combat, apparatus gymnastics, swimming, miscellaneous. 

50. Include exercises which develop efficient neuromuscular coor- 
dination. 

51. Include exercises which adequately stimulate the vital organs 
and permit of rest periods when needed. 

52. Emphasize interschool play days of a social and recreative nature 
for high school girls. Do not sponsor strenuous interschool athletic com- 
petition for girls. 

53. Provide extensive programs of intramural recreative games and 
sports for “after-school” periods, including “minor” forms of activities 
—dancing clubs, lawn games, tumbling teams, gymnastics teams, hiking 
groups, etc. 

54. Physical education should be a part of the school program 
throughout the school year and be required in ail elementary and secon- 
dary school grades. 


D. Toe Trme AND SPACE 


55. Secure official allotment of adequate time, at hours favorable 
to objectives in physical fitness, and in periods sufficiently frequent for 
cumulative results. A minimum of one hour a day is a fair standard under 
present conditions. 

56. Differentiate the time plan according to the needs of individual 
pupils. 

57. The time plan of physical education classes should follow in 
general the rule of frequent, comparatively short periods in the lower 
grades, changing gradually by age-grade levels to less frequent, longer 
periods in the upper grades and high school. 

58. Physical education periods for vigorous activity should not be 
scheduled within one hour after meals and preferably not within thirty 
minutes before meals. If impossible to observe this rule strictly, programs 
should be modified accordingly. 

59. Provide attractive outdoor playgrounds, ample in number and 
size for activities suitable to the children who use them. Areas for small 
children should be separate and protected. High school boys and girls 
should have separate or divided areas for outdoor games and sports. 

60. Provide sufficient well-ventilated indoor space, or sheltered open- 
air gymnasia if suitable to climate, for the size of the school and for a 
sound educational organization of the activity program to meet the 
individual needs of pupils. 

61. Provide the best possible surface and drainage for outdoor play 
areas, so that they can be used safely within a reasonable time after rain. 

62. Make the best possible use of the time and space available, in- 
cluding the natural resources of the community and its environs. 
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63. Give equal consideration to boys and girls in the allotment of 
time and space for after-school activities. 


E. Toe EQuIPMENT 


64. Provide indoor and outdoor apparatus for the activity program 
which can be used helpfully and specifically in achieving the educa- 
tional objectives. 

65. The equipment should be adequate in relation to the number of 
pupils, the type of activities needed, and the type of class organization 
most educationally desirable. 

66. Provide only equipment that is reasonably safe, and with con- 
sideration of the supervision available. 

67. Provide for frequent, systematic inspection of all facilities to 
reveal possible accident hazards and for prompt repairs when needed— 
condition of apparatus, floors and playground surfaces, hazardous ob- 
structions, etc. 

68. Give attention to the proper care and protection of equipment. 

69. See that supplies for play and games are adequate to the number 
of pupils, and keep supplies in proper repair and usable condition. 

70. Have a clear understanding with the school authorities regarding 
the use of equipment by children when unsupervised. 

71. Provide the scientific apparatus and supplies needed for physical 
examinations and physical education tests and measurements, and a 
well-equipped first-aid cabinet. 

72. See that each school is provided with a useful collection of books 
and other literature on physical education. 

73. Make the best possible use of the equipment and supplies avail- 
able. 


F. Orner TEACHING ADJUSTMENTS 

74. Set up teaching situations that are natural, desirable, real-life 
situations for the general program. 
75. Provide situations which stimulate wholesome self-expression, 
and emphasize pupil self-direction and individual responsibility. 
76. Adapt activities to the available time, space, equipment, and 
teaching staff as efficiently as possible. 
77. Adjust situations to varying conditions, such as climatic condi- 
tions, class moods, approaching holidays, outside attractions. 
78. Make attractive the activity program most needed by pupils and 
urge participation by all, except for valid reason. 
79. Provide a wide variety of social situations which will induce the 
exercise of the social-moral traits to be developed. 
80. Give ample opportunities for the exercise of pupil initiative and 
resourcefulness ; let them work out their ideas as far as possible. 
81. Provide situations which give both direct and incidental oppor- 
tunities favorable to the development of appreciations. 
82. Establish the policy of equalizing the powers of competing teams 
or individuals in competitive games and sports. 
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83. Adapt situations and set up standards so that reasonable effort 
on the part of a child may bring the experience of success. 

84. Eliminate disciplinary problems by providing interesting pro- 
grams, proper class organization and management, and helpful pupil- 
teacher relationships. 

85. Boys and girls may be scheduled together in the elementary 
school, although segregation of sexes is desirable in the fifth and sixth 
grades if practicable. Boys and girls should be scheduled separately in 
the junior and senior high school grades. 

G. Tue ImMeprate LEADERSHIP (THE TEACHER) 


86. Emphasize particular objectives to meet the special needs of 
particular groups of pupils or the special problems of an entire school. 

87. Set up for attainment such standards of knowledge, skilis, and 
attitudes as promote progress toward educational objectives. 

88. Know why a particular activity and method of teaching are being 
used. 

89. Allow children a voice in the selection of activities, but do not 
consider pupil interests as the only guide. Broaden and direct the growth 
of pupil interests. 

90. Provide ample opportunities for retrials, correction of mistakes, 
and repeated practice for the formation of right habits. 

gi. Utilize the opportunities occasioned by pupil failures or dis- 
appointments to teach pupils to face facts squarely, to analyze causes 
of failure; and inculcate habits and attitudes of perseverance, of “keeping 
a stout heart” in adversity, etc. 

92. Make the program progressive and stimulate progression in 
achievement. 

93. Every lesson period should be carefully planned for definite prog- 
ress toward objectives, but the activity program and methods should be 
flexible. 

94. Encourage the exercise of the traits, powers, and appreciations 
which physical education should aid in deveicpiag. 

95. Emphasize courtesy, good manners, and sportsmanship in all 
activities. 

96. Promote cooperative attitudes, interest in group achievement, 
and assist the child in finding his place as a member of the social group. 

97. Preserve the natural play spirit in children; promote the spirit 
of friendliness and comradeship. Bring about an “atmosphere” that will 
make pupil companionship as playmates an enjoyable experience, with- 
out overexcitement. 

98. Apply sound educational psychology in specific teaching meth- 
ods. 

99. Provide ways of preventing children from feeling stigmatized 
if placed in a corrective class. 

100. See to it that competitive situations are fair to all. 
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to1. Devise ways to help children understand the need for periodic 
medical and physical examinations and develop a proper attitude toward 
such health inventories. 


102. Devise ways of influencing the twenty-four—hour—day health 
behavior of the children. 

103. Instruct pupils in safety rules and train them to practice habits 
of safety, without causing timidity or fear. 

104. Devise means of using every minute of class time most effectively 
—quick method of recording absences, squad or team organization, space 
ready for use, etc. 

105. Maintain high standards of janitor service and of health and 
social deportment of pupils in locker rooms, gymnasiums, and adjacent 
hallways. 

106. Cooperate in carrying out school and community projects. 

107. Make your supervision of the classroom teacher’s work helpful, 
purposeful, and unobtrusive. 

108. Teachers should follow a systematic plan for maintaining their 
own health and social efficiency—avoid overfatigue, utilize opportunities 
for recreation, conserve nervous energy, get proper food and sleep, etc. 


SOME OBJECTIVES AND POLICIES SUGGESTED FOR EMPHASIS AT 
PARTICULAR AGE-GRADE LEVELS 
KINDERGARTEN 


For Physical Fitness: Share equipment with other children 





Sense development 

Normal physical growth 

Much activity of large muscles— 
climbing, etc. 

Happiness and joy in activity 

Control of fundamental movements 
of the body 

Adequate periods for real relaxation 
and rest 

Removal of all remediable defects 

For Mental Health and Efficiency: 

Happy school atmosphere 

Interest in normal play 

Self-expression through spontaneous 
activity 

Direct self-expression into worthy 
channels 

Opportunity to exercise curiosity 

Opportunity to solve simple play sit- 
uations 

Answer simple questions clearly 

Orientate children in essential adjust- 
ments of group life 


For Social-Moral Character: 


Ability to play happily with others 
Courtesy and unselfishness 


Respect the property rights of others 

Small responsibilities in the way of 
housekeeping 

Respect the authority of the teacher; 
cheerful response 

Counteract anti-social tendencies 


For Emotional Expression and Control: 


Be happily occupied 

Control temper; get along without 
tantrums 

Satisfy curiosity; overcome timidity 

Control of desire to occupy the lime- 
light 

Avoid overexcitement 

Sympathetic, affectionate attitudes 


For Appreciations: 


Enjoyment of fresh air and freedom 

Enjoyment of companionship with 
playmates 

Enjoyment of play, and of rhythm 

“Turn about is fair play” 

Get the essential meaning of owner- 
ship rights 

Love of pets 

Appreciate the action of certain phys- 
ical forces—gravity, etc. 
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Prmary GRADES 


For Physical Fitness: 

Neuromuscular and organic develop- 
ment 

Muscular activity of great variety 

Active outdoor play without accumu- 
lated fatigue 

Adequate periods for relaxation and 
rest 

Simple large-muscle coordinations ; 
control of fundamental movements 

At least B grade posture for this level 

Opportunity to learn to swim, and to 
skate 

Health practices 


For Mental Health and Efficiency: 
Happy school atmosphere 
Activities of interest and within ca- 
pacity for achievement 
Opportunities for exercise of memory 
Opportunities for imagination and 
imitation—dramatic plays 
Know the rules of simple games 
Follow simple directions accurately 
Develop attitudes of perseverance and 
mastery 
For Social-Moral Character: 
Take turns willingly 
Be kind to smaller children 
Simple duties of leadership 
Learn to care for equipment 
Learn to share all belongings 


Develop standards of action through 
imitation 

Control self-assertiveness 

Honesty; truthfulness; self-reliance 

Obedience 


For Emotional Expression and Control: 


Develop happiness and satisfaction in 
activity 

Creative motor expression 

Play without getting angry or jealous 

Play without screaming 

Control tendency to quarrel 

Control emotions when hurt 

Proper balance between success and 
failure 

Overcome inhibitions 

Cooperative obedience without resent- 
ment 

Avoid causing fear 


For Appreciations: 


Enjoy being clean, and being in a 
clean, attractive environment 

Love of nature—outdoor life, grass, 
trees, etc. 

Appreciate simple musical rhythms 

Joy in creative activities 

See the need for safety 

Recognize the principle that for free- 
dom of action, one must observe 
the rights of others 

Approve good playing by others 





ELEMENTARY GRADES 


For Physical Fitness: 

Establish attitudes favoring physical 
activity 

Ability to play a game of playground- 
ball without overfatigue 

Progress in skills—coordinations in- 
volving accessory muscles 

Rhythmic activity 

Maintain good postures and develop 
good body mechanics 

Absence of remediable health defects 

Motivate health habits 

For Mental Health and Efficiency: 

Wholesome attitude toward work and 
play 

Enjoyment of simple game skills 

Alertness to changes in game situa- 
tions 

Understand the reasons for things 
done 





Know the first aid for cuts, burns, and 
bruises 

Sense of rhythm 

Ability to measure self by others on 
same age-grade level 

Right thinking with reference to social 
relationships 

Know that exercise promotes growth 
and strength 

Develop powers of discrimination 


For Social-Moral Character: 


Accept responsibilities; opportunities 
for elementary leadership 

Ability to act as leader of exercises 
or games 

Cooperation; follow a captain 

Ability to compete without rancor 

Play own position in a game 

Courtesy and consideration for others 

Sense of loyalty 
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Tolerance; sense of 
honor 
For Emotional Expression and Control: 
Attitudes of cheerfulness and confi- 
dence 
Not to give way to temper; play with- 
out fighting 


truthfulness; 


Avoid frequent feeling of being 
wronged 

Avoid extremes of emotional expres- 
sion—outbursts 


Wholesome satisfactions of curiosity, 
adventure, and “gang” tendencies 

Experiences that encourage further 
participation 

Sense of humor 

Direct egotistical tendencies into help- 
ful physical channels 


For Appreciations: 

Advantages of being healthy; cleanli- 
ness of person, clothing, and sur. 
roundings 

Enjoyment of vigorous activity, and 
of relaxation 

Enjoyment of more advanced rhyth- 
mic activities 

Appreciate correct performance; en- 
joy effort and achievement 

Appreciate possibility of 
growth and development 

See the need for an umpire; the value 
of accepting his decisions 

See the advantages of readiness to act 
—alertness 

Note the action of physical forces— 
leverage, momentum, etc. 

“The Golden Rule” 


further 





Junior HicH ScHOOL 


For Physical Fitness: 
Normal motor reactions 
Attitudes, power, and ability to par- 
ticipate in sports 
Ability to gauge one’s own physical 
limits 
Normal weight for type of build 
Rhythm, agiliiy, speed, and variety of 
skills , 
Proper food and adequate sleep 
At least B grade posiure, and eificient 
body mechanics 
Special aitention to individual needs 
For Mental Health and Efficiency: 
Normal interest in objective activities 
Know essential rules ol games 
Know essential rules ior 
healthy 
Insight into simple problems of activ- 
ity situations 
Development oi more advanced skills 
Susiain inierest in activity 
Ability to keep score or record test 
scores accurately 
Ability to exercise judgment, make 
correct choices, etc. 
Constructive pupil-teacher 
ships 
For Social-Moral Character: 
Practice in more advanced responsi- 
bilities 
Cooperate with teammates in games 
Understand the meaning of team- 
work 


keeping 


relation- 





Put group welfare above selfish, indi- 
vidual desires 

Wholesome ambition; 
manship 

Be democratic 

See need for respecting authority 

Control of sex problems 

Direct anti-social tendencies into con- 
structive channels 

For Emotional Expression and Control: 

Favorable environment 

Wholesome physical outlets for nerv- 
ous tension, and emotional expres- 
sion 

Stand getting roughly handled with- 
out getting angry or frightened 

Stick to a difficult task or a losing 
game without giving up 

Control tendency to “show off” too 
much or to be “withdrawn” 

Give opportunities for growth of ap- 
precialions 

Develop ability to face difficulties; 
face the facts 

Recognize social 
tional reactions 

Teacher should not antagonize; treat 
pupil “like a man,” “like a woman” 

Know the factors that affect emo- 
tions 

For Appreciations: 

Enjoy a bath and change of clothes 
after exercise 

Enjoy camping out 


good sports- 


standards of emo- 
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Know the value of social adjustments; 
have wholesome loyalties 

Appreciate the value of discrimination 
and evaluation 

Appreciate good taste, and manners 


Satisfactions in self-control 

Meaning of sportsmanship 

Healthful leisure-time activities 

Understand the practical and esthetic 
values of physical skills 





Sentor Hich ScHOOL 


For Physical Fitness: 
Bring to realization the values of re- 
creative sports 
Habit of keeping in “condition” 
Expertness in a few chosen activity 
skills for enjoyable use after school 
days 
Control of strains and drains on nerv- 
ous vitality 
Develop strength and _ endurance; 
grace and poise 
Have norma! strength index 
Helpful mental, social, and emotional 
habits in relation to physical fit- 
ness 
’ Personal health self-control; few if 
| any colds, etc. 
Good food habits and proper amount 
of sleep 
For Mental Health and Efficiency: 
Intelligent interest in activity to in- 
sure carry-over 
Advanced game skills 
Ability to analyze motor skills 
Ability to use skills to interpret 
thoughts and ideas 
[ Know the rules of all games played 
) Ability to solve problems arising in 
game situations 
Think for one’s self 
Consider physical education as a part 
of the social heritage 
For Social-Moral Character: 
Fair play and sportsmanship 
Friendly attitude toward students and 
athletes of opposing schools 
Play without quarrelling with officials 
Self-direction in relation to the chang- 
ing social order 
Take responsibility as a leader or fol- 
lower 
Use rivalry and competition in ac- 


we 


\ cordance with ideal social standards 





Use building and all equipment care- 
fully 

Emphasize promptness in meeting so- 
cia] obligations 

Organization and management of ac- 
tivities by pupils themselves 


For Emotional Expression and Control: 


Cultivate impersonal attitudes—intel- 
lectual reactions 

Control feelings as spectator or par- 
ticipant in athletics 

Be intelligent about one’s “wants,” 
“likes,” etc. 

Develop poise. Avoid “alibis.” 

Continue an activity despite minor 
bumps or scratches 

Control of “drives,” “crushes,” etc. 

Be keen to participate in activities 

Relaxation — “constructive compo- 
sure” 


For Appreciations: 


Skillfulness in personal health man- 
agement 

Enjoy having a strong, efficient, well- 
formed body 

Responsibility for the health and 
safety of others, including the next 
generation 

Appreciate the beauty of skillful per- 
formance 

Bring out the fine ideals of health and 
social-moral character 

Orderliness in thinking and acting; 
value of good judgment 

Emotional control in relation to social 
adjustment 

Self-discipline; knowledge of own ca- 
pacities and limitations 

Appreciate the meaning of responsibil- 
ity, as leader or follower 

Develop appreciation of healthful hab- 
its of exercise, bodily efficiency, and 
hygienic living 


ti! 














Flarimeter Tests of Circulatory Fitness 


By Puivrp V. WE ts, D.Sc. 
Biophysicist, Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Newark, N. J. 


UNCTIONAL tests become more difficult, the nearer the subject 
F approaches to perfect health.* A crude test is sufficient to prove 

that a man is dead; the evidences of failing function abound in the 
advanced stages of disease; but to determine the condition of an athlete 
is not easy. For the human organism is so complicated, a dynamic 
equilibrium of so many varying factors, that the significance of small 
departures from the expected responses must always be questionable. 
In the first place, what is normal? Hew do we know what to expect? 
No two responses are ever exactly alike. The subject is changing con- 
tinuously. Obviously, the normal is an ideal, a statistical concept, and 
a given departure from the normal may be healthy in one circumstance 
but unhealthy in another. 

The Greeks realized the statistical nature of the normal when they 
adopted the Doryphorus of Polyclitus as the canon of the human form. 
The sculptor is supposed to have arrived at its proportions by averaging 
measurements of a large number of Olympian athletes. The great 
sculptors rebelled at this canon, but so impressed were many Roman 
emperors that they used it as a model for statues of themselves. 


Physically, the champion defines an optimum. Indeed, as A. V. Hill' 
has said: 


“Some of the most consistent physiological data available are contained, not 
in books on physiology, not even in books on medicine, but in the world’s records 
for running different horizontal distances. If one plots the average speed..... 
against the length of the race..... , a curve of almost perfect smoothness is 
obtained. .... The relation shown in the curve may be accepted practically 
as a natural constant for the human race; it would require almost a superhuman 
effort to change one of the points by 2 per cent.” 


In other words, such races constitute in themselves our best tests of 
physical fitness. It may be objected that, since each type of race re- 
quires its specific type of runner, no single race can measure physical 
fitness. The champion in one race does not score 100 per cent in every 
other. Then what is his score in physical fitness? This merely illustrates 
the complexity of the problem of functional tests. The result of a specific 
test must needs be specific, it cannot yield a general result. Indeed, one 
may ask just what is meant by “physical fitness.” Is it perfect health? 

* A paper presented before the Therapeutic Section at the American Physical Educa- 
tion Association Convention, April 19, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


1A. V. Hill, Muscular Activity, p. 98, Herter Lectures, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1926. 
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The athlete in training is not necessarily the best risk in an epidemic. 
Nevertheless, I believe the physical educator is in a strategic position 
for the study of functional tests. 

In short dashes the speed is a measure of muscular efficiency, and 
the circulation is hardly involved. Tait McKenzie? classes them as exer- 
cises of effort. Intermediate distances, however, do involve the circula- 
tion, being limited by breathlessness. The symptoms of breathlessness 
are all nervous. “The athlete suffers from a form of respiratory madness, 
with singing in the ears, dizziness, a sense of impending suffocation, 
mental anxiety, confusion, and even unconsciousness.”* These sensa- 
tions do not all originate from the heart. They must involve the whole 
respiratory and circulatory systems. 

The phenomenon of second wind occurs in the long-distance races. 
A new level of oxygen intake is established, which improves the coro- 
nary circulation, and enables the heart muscle to increase its rate of 
work. The fact that second wind does not occur sooner, however, shows 
that the heart muscle is not the limiting factor in the breathlessness 
which limits the intermediate race. Circulatory fitness, therefore, is not 
merely another name for cardiac reserve, although “the deciding factor 
in the capacity of a man for severe prolonged exercise may often be the 
efficiency of his coronary circulation.’’* There is no-simple way of meas- 
uring specifically the cardiac reserve. Functional tests must, perforce, 
measure the result of the coordination of the circulation as a whole. 

To one disciplined in the patient experimental methods of the physical 
sciences, the inadequacy of many studies of functional tests of the cir- 
culation is most striking. There seems to be no realization of how sus- 
tained an attack is required to discover a real test of circulatory fitness, 
and to demonstrate its value. Enthusiasts rush in with cries of “Eureka,” 
only to despair at the failure of their first attempts. One is reminded of 
Bacon’s essay on “Dispatch,” “stay a little, that we may make an end 
the sooner.’ 


MONG physical educators the most popular functional tests seem 

to be (1) the effect of exercise on heart rate, and (2) the responses 

of rate and blood pressure to change of posture. The fundamental phys- 
iology of the postural test was worked out by Erlanger and Hooker® in 
1904. It was developed by McCurdy,® Crampton,’ Sewall,® Schneider,’ 
and Addis.’ Essentially, it is merely a method of measuring the effect 





2R. Tait McKenzie, Exercise in Education and Medicine, Chap. 1, 3rd ed., Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1924. 


3 Ibid., p. 36. 
A.V. Hill, op. cit., p. 108. 
5 Erlanger and Hooker, Johns Hopkins Reports, 12 (1904), 145. 


®6J. H. McCurdy, Am. Phys. Educ. Rev., 15 (1910), 421-32. 

7C. W. Crampton, Am. J. Med. Sci., 158 (1919), 786-816. 

8H. Sewall, Am. J. Med. Sci., 158 (1919), 786-816. 

®E. C, Schneider, J. Am. Med. Assn., 74 (1920), 1507. 

10T, Addis, Arch. Int. Med., 30 (1922), 240-68; 29 (10922), 539-553. 
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of impeding venous return to the right heart, due to the sudden hydro. 
static pressure thrown upon the cistern of Keith in the abdomen when 
the subject rises from the horizontal to the vertical position. The blood 
in the abdominal veins must then be raised against gravity to the level 
of the heart. Until the necessary abdominal squeeze occurs, the venous 
return to the heart is delayed, which produces a drop in systolic pressure, 
while the diastolic rises and the heart accelerates in the attempt to com- 
pensate for the systolic collapse. This corresponds exactly to the Valsalva 
reaction, but is much less pronounced. 

Nearly two centuries ago, Valsalva noticed that the pulse became 
weak when he attempted to expire forcibly with the glottis closed, after 
full inspiration. Physiologists have long known that the reason for this 
is the increase in intrathoracic pressure, which interferes with the venous 
return of blood to the heart. We have standardized this effect in the 
flarimeter,*! which enables one to blow at a fixed pressure of twenty mm. 
of mercury through a small orifice at the rate of thirty-six cc. per second. 
The median drop in systolic pressure in tests on eighty-eight normal 
adult males was twenty-six mm., and the pressure had recovered its 
original value seventeen seconds after the beginning of the blow. 

Now let us compare this result with the best work on the postural 
test which we have seen, that of Addis. On 310 normals, he obtained 
in the first 15 seconds, after changing from the horizontal to the 
vertical posture, an average drop in systolic pressure of 4 mm. witha 
probable error of single tests of 25 mm. The trouble with the postural 
test is that the effect is so small that it is within the probable error of 


a single test. This applies not only to the systolic drop, but to the rise 


in pulse rate as well. 


N THE flarimeter blow the initial systolic drop averages more than 
six times as large as that of the postural test. In fact, the pulse pres- 
sure is often reduced practically to zero, so that no sound is heard in the 
stethoscope. If there is any virtue in such responses, the flarimeter drop 
should have a much larger chance of success. But we consider this initial 
response so unreliable that we do not include it in the routine. 
Instead of the initial systolic drop, we take “T,,” the number of 
seconds required for the systolic to recover its original level, after the 
blow begins. If T, is delayed beyond thirty-five seconds, it indicates a 
sluggish abdominal tone. The probable error of a single determination 
of T, is six seconds, less than one-eighteenth of the percentage error of 
the systolic drop in the postural test. 
The chief defect in T, is its susceptibility to emotion. Indeed, for 


11 L. F. MacKenzie, P. V. Wells, E. G. Dewis, and L. S. Ylvisaker, Proc. Ass’n. Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of Am., 16 (1929), 36-113; 17 (1930), 8-25; 18 (1931) 
239-249. 

Am. J. Med. Sci., 180 (1930), 372-386; 182 (1931), 497-513. 

L. F. MacKenzie and P. V. Wells, Proc. Ass. Life Ins. Med. Dir., 19 (1932), 89-135: 
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this reason we pay no attention to values of T, less than fifteen seconds. 
To measure circulatory irritability we use two other constants, namely, 
“pT ” and “Tx, — Spius-” Tuo iS the time in seconds for the systolic to rise 
twenty mm. above its initial value, while (T,, —S,1u:) is the total rise 
in systolic corrected for the total length of the blow (T,,). If the total 
rise (in mm.) is greater than the length of blow (in seconds), it indicates 
excessive irritability somewhere in the circulation, and the same is shown 
by values of T.,, less than twenty-five seconds, for adult males. 

The maximum length of blow, T,,, indicates shortness of breath when 
less than 40 seconds. The three quantities T,,, T,,, and (Tm— Spus), 
are practically independent of age, among adult males. Thus, among 746 
first class risks, tested by 70 selected examiners, T,, averaged 57 seconds 
at age 20 and 54 seconds at age 40. T.. decreased less than 3 seconds, 
and (Tm — Spius) less than 4, from ages 20 to 40 years. All this is very 
fortunate, for it means that no tables will be needed for the interpretation 
of these indices of irritability and shortness of breath. Single borders will 
suffice for ages above 20 years. T,,, T.. and (Tm — Syms), therefore, are 
physiological constants, such as are the temperature and pH of the blocd. 
They represent fundamental attributes of circulatory fitness. 

There is a practical advantage in following the systolic pressure during 
the flarimeter blow, quite apart from its use as a circulatory index. It 
enables the examiner to estimate the performance. This is most useful 
in the final blow, begun two and a half minutes after the standard step 
exercise. If the final blow is shorter than those before exercise by more 
than ten seconds, but the systolic rises higher, it proves that the circula- 
tion has not cleaned up the oxygen debt. On the other hand, if the systolic 
does not rise as high as in the longer blows before exercise, one can 
discount the short blow as perfunctory performance. The systolic rise 
checks the length of blow still better when irritability is combined with 
shortness of breath; for the subject cannot plead that he could have 
blown longer. This would merely accentuate the irritability. We cannot 
be sure which is the limiting factor, but we can be sure that one of them, 
at least, is abnormal. 

The standard technique has been very carefully designed to accom- 
plish three results: (1) to give the subject sufficient practice at each 
stage to perfect his performance, (2) to provide a time schedule so that 
the variables are exactly defined, and (3) to enable the examiner to check 
every measurement by sufficient repetition. We believe these points to 
be necessary for reliable results. The time schedule for the standard tech- 
nique should take less than seventeen minutes, which means skill if the 
examiner is to observe and record twenty-eight different readings accu- 
rately. 

Under favorable conditions the standard technique can be abbre- 
viated by omitting Tests III and IV, leaving Tests I, II, and V only. 
This “Short Test” takes nine minutes, for fifteen readings, and if these 
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are satisfactory it is safe to pass the subject without further ado. When 
the subject is slow at performance, however, it is easier for him to follow 
the standard technique, if he has never done the test before. In repeated 
tests over a period of time, the short test is sufficient. Indeed, the vital 
capacity (Test IT) can also be omitted except for an occasional check-up, 
for it does not vary appreciably under normal circumstances. 

In addition to the vital capacity, which is already familiar, the flarim- 
eter provides standard measures of three fundamental attributes of cir- 
culatory function: (1) shortness of breath, (2) irritability, and (3) 
abdominal venous tone. By combining this simple instrument with Mas- 
ter’s standard step exercise, we can determine more completely the cir- 
culatory response to exercise. We have spared no effort to perfect the 
technique. After an extended practical experience, both in the Home 
Office and with examiners in the field, we can think of no further im- 
provements, and so we offer the test to this Association in the hope that 
it may be useful to you in your work. 


F COURSE, you will ask us the meaning of the four findings, T,, 

Too, Tm, and (Tm—Spms). Frankly, we do not know exactly how to 
interpret them ourselves. Only time will tell. The circulation may be too 
complicated to yield important information to such simple tests. They 
may even mislead, at times. They may not be worth the effort required 
to measure them, little as it is. They have revealed to us no startling 
discoveries. On occasion, an applicant with no other impairment has 
shown irritability in the flarimeter test and has died soon after with the 
verdict of heart disease, but such cases may be mere coincidences. The 
value of pulse rate and blood pressure determinations in medical selection 
is already well established, and yet the mortality from circulatory dis- 
eases remains a problem in life insurance. 

But counsels of despair lead to no advances in science. If we are ever 
to arrive at a functional test of the circulation, it must be along some 
such lines as the flarimeter test. The X-ray and the electrocardiograph 
are not yet generally available in the field, and even they may not tell 
the whole story. 

Some critics believe that a functional test of the circulation is an 
impossibility, because of emotional disturbances. But the nervous co- 
ordination of the circulation is itself one of the important factors which 
a functional test must measure. Every flarimeter finding is a function 
of the nervous system. If they were not, I would despair of their useful- 
ness from the start. It is just because of this relation that I believe they 
will yield important information. Of course, this does not simplify their 
interpretation, far from it; but I, for one, cannot avoid the suspicion 
that shortness of breath, irritability, and poor abdominal venous tone 
are actual impairments of circulatory function, even when they occur 
in athletes. 
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The Attitudes of High School Girls 
Toward Physical Activities 


By THERESA W. ANDERSON 
North High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


and interests of high school girls toward their physical activities.* The 

reason for this is that there were very little available data regarding 
these attitudes and interests. A review of the literature shows that studies 
have been made by Vernon Lapp and Erna Driftmier. This is a study of 
the attitudes and interests of high school girls with relation to certain 
physical activities—both those which are based on the nature of the 
activity itself and also those based on past experiences, teaching ability, 
and other related factors. 


I: THE past there has not been enough attention paid to the attitudes 





METHOD 


In order to secure this information the questionnaire method was 
chosen. The questionnaire was prepared as a result of interviews with 
three groups of girls. The first group consisted of girls who were superior 
physical education students from the standpoint of interest, ability, and 
achievement. The second group was average. The third group was in- 
ferior. The bases used for the selection of the three groups were: first, 
McCloy’s Motor Ability Tests; second, results of achievement tests 
used in regular class work; third, evidence of interest as determined by 
the amount of intramural and outside participation in physical activities 
by the girls. On the basis of scores, ten from the superior group were 
selected, ten from the average, and ten from the inferior group. 

A separate interview was held with each girl. All were students of 
the investigator, and a definite condition of rapport existed. Evidence of 
the fact that the investigator had their confidence and that they were 
not afraid to express themselves was shown by members of the inferior 
group who, even though they were in classes of the investigator, felt no 
hesitancy in speaking about any dislike of the present program. In the 
preparation of the questionnaire the investigator used the material which 
discriminated most between the groups. 

After this preparatory study, 800 questionnaires} were given to girls 
of grades 10, 11, 12 in three public high schools of Des Moines, Iowa, 
a city of 140,000. The girls have had a program of physical education 
throughout their school careers. The questionnaire was filled out in the 


*A paper presented before the Research Section at the Central District Physical 
Education Association Convention, April, 1934, at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
+A copy of the questionnaire as it was used is submitted in the appendix. 
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presence of the investigator herself who gave the same explanation to 
each group. There was considerable variation in the types of programs 
the girls had had, depending upon the elementary and junior high school 


attended. 


An ANALYSIS OF ACTIVITY PREFERENCES 


These girls were asked to place a check in the column which corresponded to their 
feeling toward the activity. 








I should Total 











Like like Nun- 
Like some, In- Dis- Do not specific ber 
very not differ- like know coaching Check. 
much much ent it in this _ing 
Jo 0 0 0 %o 
as. %e %e vi Te %o 
eee 160 21 181 24 107 14 61 9g 246 32 189 25 455 
2. Canoeing ........ 371 52 100 15 53 7 10 2 17% 24 #248 33 «#474 
3. Deck Tennis ...... 206 27 221 26 128 17 OF 13 1335 37 12+%8& 33 
See 263 38 112 16 7o Ir 80 I 167 24 308 40 692 
5. Field Ball ........ 209 27 I5I 20 123 16 102 13 190 24 22 3. 975 
6. Fundamental 
Exercise (feet 
and abdominal) .. 70 10 163 21 141 18 366 47 29 4 34 § ~~ 760 
Nee 386 40 118 17 #76 17 «#334 «9 #104 «27 «#3345 46 «(9 
ee 539 68 173 22 42 5 18 3 #10 #2 30 «§ «Of 
9. Horseback Riding .488 66 79 10 32 4 13 3 125 17 #313 41° 737 
10. Life Saving ...... 203 28 120 16 100 13 73 10 23 3 «226 33 «9M 
11. Marching ....... 65 8 160 20 170 2% 375 48 13 3 8 1 783 
12. Natural Dancing..199 25 168 21 113 14 288 37 13 3 94 12 ~~ 783 
eee 204 26 243 31 120 15 153 20 62 8 12 1 4982 
14. Squad Practice 
NE ig ccee sen 979 © 107 26 365 33 957 34 63 9 g2 6 
15. Swimming ....... s6zr 74 70 13 25 3 48 6 29 4 360 50 9 
i ee 553 79 OF 13 116 2 9 t S4 7 377 50 oe 
Winter— 
ty. Apparatus ....... 174 25 153 22 96 13 I50 21 135 19 19 2. 708 
18. Basketball ....... ay 92 258 28 37 O03 CU SC KRllCUM hCU8tlCUM SS Ue 
19. Bowling ........ 76 10 98 13 100 13 74 10 406 54 100 13 754 
20. Calisthenics ..... 42 § 77 1% So 1 271 37 2798 37 +13 «+& «0 
21. Clogging ........296 38 194 25 108 14 123 16 48 7 82 11 769 
22. Deck Tennis ..... 237 31 216 28 100 12 90 12 130 17 773 
| eee 253 35 116 17 68 10 84 12 181 26 702 
24. Folk Dancing ..... 89 12 212 327 127 16 328 42 22 3 17 #3 9 
25. Fundamental 
Exercise (feet 
and abdominal) ...62 8 140 18 149 19 371 50 34 § 756 
26. Ice Hockey ...... 198 27 94 12 62 8 39 § 350 48 140 20 743 
27. Life Saving ......189 26 118 16 of 13 73 10 246 35 717 
28. Marching ....... 61 7 170 22 161 21 370 48 14 2 776 
29. Natural Dancing ..201 26 152 20 107 14 268 37 22 3 750 
40. Skating ......... 536 72 7 © ss? 3 17 2 98 14 183 25 748 
re 289 40 87 13 52 7 20 2 270 38 173 23 «+78 
32. Squad Practice 
eee 62 9 165 2 164 21 289 40 67 9g 747 
OO See 204 26 218 29 132 17 197 26 22 2 36 4 ~~ 437 
34. Swimming ...... 533 70 103 13 36 5 50 7 35 5 758 
35. Tobogganing......362 48 65 9 42 6 24 3 253 34 104 14 746 
36. Tumbling ....... 180 24 195 26 107 14 233 30 46 5 30 4. 6 
37. Volleyball ....... 425 $5 210 27 72 9 63 8 10 1: 35 4 780 
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Spring— 
ss 38. tl ai ilbea ive 208 29 173 24 81 Ir 59 8 202 28 723 
. 39. Baseball ........530 68 142 19 40 § 55 7 1% 1 60 8 778 
go. Bowling ........ 92 12 1 12 88 12 77 11 383 53 731 
gi. Canoeing .. ...388 55 100 14 44 6 12 1 165 22 709 
42. Diving beccner- ee 0 CO mm BB mw FH 2 2 5S 693 
43. Fundamental 
‘ir | Exercises (feet 
andabdominal) .. 65 9 128 17 138 19 355 50 39 5 725 
== 44. Golf ......- 308 45 132 19 §2 7 30 4 180 25 702 
‘otal 4s. High Jump . 208 = 198 26 122 . 8 24 af 8 ~lC6U@stCU 757 
jum- 6. Hiking ..........518 69 154 20 50 25 3 4 § 751 
ber ot Horseback Riding .475 67 70 9 33 § 13 2 121 17 712 
neck- 48. Hurdling ........105 14 138 19 143 19 176 24 162 24 39 § 724 
ing 49. Life Saving ......198 26 116 15 96 13 80 10 202 26 792 
cata so, Natural Dancing ..190 26 131 19 102 14 284 39 21 2 728 
51. Sprints sees 116 16 107 16 129 18 165 23 194 27 30 4 713 
52. Squad Practice 
= on Skills ........ 50 7 144 2% 174 28 268 39 55 8 693 
14 53. Standing 
769 >} Broad Jump . 128 19 190 26 135 18 210 30 48 7 22 3. «7%3 
- 54. a : — ro ~ = : % : Y é 683 
: ss. Tennis ...... 545 
[ 56. Throwing Events .159 22 166 24 155 22 I50 21 78 It 32 4 708 
76) 
ras ? A number of tabulations were made and percentages were computed. 
37 | The ten activities which the girls liked very much were recorded in the 
- ( order of preference: 
' 
a 0 ee eee OO Ig cicsindcrdecvenssanen 68% 
782 en 7490 Horseback Riding .............. 67% 
) Basketball. bidvnenaaee ~~ o  ° aa. 55% 
752 ee Re i i'n 6, el deep 52% 
“60 Hiking ..... saat thietb a panera vacant i eye or 48% 
a The ten activities which the girls disliked were likewise recorded in 
percentages of those who dislike it. 
j08 Fundamental Exercises PE... cep ccnevasdsatenn 37% 
8 
}°4 (feet and abdominal) ......... Oe 65k od cnc dasudenew ee 3090 
= Oe See re 28 Seamer ent: 26% 
r a a eee a er 24% 
99 Squad Practice on Skills ......... Se MEE | Sig nose nss dnknebaene 23% 
~ en ere 39% 
8 According to the findings, a large percentage do not like squad prac- 
tice on skills. This activity in and of itself is not interesting. It has come 
6 because of a felt need. The investigator finds that if the girls themselves 
. | feel the need of practice on certain skills they thoroughly enjoy working 
16 on them. However, the investigator does not believe an activity is of no 
5 value because only 25 per cent like the activity. For those who like it 
8 | very much, provision should be made by offering an elective program. 
It is interesting to note that the most popular activities have great 
dl carry-over value for leisure time, much social approval, consist of big- 
37 , app My g 
<8 muscle activity, and are, in most cases, fairly inexpensive. Seventy per 
“ cent of them are individual activities and can be carried on with boys. 
%0 The least popular activities have little carry-over value for leisure time, 
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little social approval, and are not carried on with boys. 
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ACTIVITIES IN WHICH SpEcriFIc CoAcHtnG Is DESIRED 








Lincoln North Roosevelt Totals Total 








Per Cents 

Total Number in School .......... 138 373 273 784 

Activity 
I 5c iis coevarryin (dt wis kv aia ° 10 9 19 3% | 
| SRERESEESS, &SE =< a er eae ae a 41 83 65 189 33% 
| RRR is Nihon Sere eee 13 27 20 60 8% 
I is Spice csc to esl oats bas 2 45 25 72 10% 
OE SE See 21 48 31 100 13% 
DD ceahkiesiih week sas aakae 3 5 5 13 1% 
TRA ie, one a 47 103 98 248 33% 
| SRA ee 19 49 14 82 11% 
SES eS eae ae ee 32 42 10 84 11% | 
|) SSIES Set ee 45 149 114 308 40% | 
ER Se ere 6 be) 6 2 3% 
NS ee re 5 9 3 17 2% 
Fundamental Exercises ............. 12 14 8 34 5% 
a PAT vw nds he Si Nese ales dodints Mn erase 49 179 117 345 46% 
EE ae ee eee 10 14 18 42 5% 
a isis aiceca scion aan eles tne keds II 17 II 39 5% : 
as ae 6 die ts a Soa aia Gd 13 15 II 39 5% 
Sroweemack Riding  «......sccccscss 41 167 105 313 41% } 
EERE ET aac earererae ae 27 75 38 140 20% 
I Siu Stoel Gots toe oad aalaes 39 129 58 226 31% s 
EE nee ee ee 3 2 3 8 1% | 
ee 29 44 21 04 12% 
i eat RR EES ee ee 40 94 49 183 25% ( 
|) ES ESS ree ee eee 3 6 3 12 1% 
SSR A, ieee pee ee 8 13 9 30 4% 
OI ss a a x asian ae ts iain oa 9 21 6 36 4% 
TRA REE Ee ae are ae ee 32 82 59 173 23% , 
Standing Broad Jump ............. 4 12 6 22 3% 
NN oo Sinai ed's a ose. awindae 19 13 10 42 6% 
I as atta aes ot .4 45 aras’e: bi 3 6 Srass 37 149 74 360 50% 
SIG EE Gaara 18 53 33 104 14% 
OES ENS ee 41 218 118 377 50% 
NN VEINS cic ccccewscsccecd II II 10 32 4% 
6 acta id ae race cniyik peda Sons's 5 16 9 30 4% 
REE eet Cape ener 8 14 13 35 4% 





The ten activities which the girls most prefer coaching in are listed 
below in the order of preference. 


ES anes oe Re eee 33% 
Re ne OE 6 coda nw debicenenenaaas 31% 
| NEES UR a NE ia 6% oad nw ale eamaten 25% 
Horseback Riding ............. Ee erate: 23% 
RES at akcclctaueewdba cin Ws SS a, rr pre. 20% 


At present a large amount of our teaching and coaching is done by 
mass work. There is not much specific coaching as is carried on for inter- 
scholastic teams. Since it is found that so many want specific coaching, 
some provision should be made for it, even though it has to be done by 
student leaders who have received training. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 


Tabulations were made on each item. Percentages were computed. 
An analysis was made. A number of correlations were computed statis- 
tically. Significant differences were figured.t Differences in the following 
data are significant unless stated to the contrary. 

Intercorrelations were computed for most of the items in the ques- 
tionnaire (items 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 12, 15, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 26). To the 
surprise of the investigator, these correlations were almost all very low, 
indicating that there was a large degree of specificity in these items, and 
that they have very little in common. The highest of the intercorrelations 
was .32. This fact would indicate that the individual differences are very 
wide and extremely varied, rather than well defined in types or cate- 
gories. This would further indicate that in dealing with individual girls, 
more than a cursory study should be made of their interests and needs. 
A teacher should not give up until she has exhausted all of her resources. 


TABLE OF INTERCORRELATIONS COMPUTED FOR THE FOLLOWING ITEMS 
OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE: 











2 3 4 7 12 15 17 18 23 24 25 26 
I —0o7 —.06 —.10 OI —14 —15 —.05 —.08 
2 —.03 -36 —.04 —.06 .08 04 —.OI .09 10 02 05 
3 02 —.OI 04 —.07 .08 .06 OI 04 04 03 
4 —.02 14 —.13 —.20 —.19 —.08 —.09 —.18 
7 —.06 02 —.05 10 OI 03 08 07 
12 04 —.05 —18 —.06 —.24 
15 .0O 08 .16 .08 .08 
17 16 o8 —.02 II 14 
18 30 14 21 32 
23 .30 .20 .22 
24 14 10 
25 .22 





FINDINGS ON MOTIVATION 


I. Ninety-six per cent when they see Four per cent are affected very little 
a good diver or tennis player want to by it. 
be a better one themselves. 


A. Seventeen per cent of the above Twenty-six per cent of the above 
group, after practicing much and not group do likewise. 
being able to acquire much skill in 
some particular activity, give it up and 
work on one in which they already 


excel. 
B. Fifteen per cent of this group lose Thirty-seven per cent of this group 
interest in that activity. lose interest in that activity. 

C. Sixty-eight per cent of this group Thirty-seven per cent of this group 
keep on practicing that activity. keep on practicing that activity. 
SL 


+ ° ° 
+If the differences were found to be as great or greater than three times the stand- 
ard deviation of the difference, it was considered significant. 
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II. Ninety per cent of the 
eight hundred girls like to ap- 
pear vigorous and snappy. 


A. Seventy-three per cent 
of the above group like to 
train and get in good physical 
condition. 


B. Sixty-five per cent of 
this group, up to the age of 
eleven or twelve, participated 
much in physical activity. 


C. Seventy-four per cent of 
this group participated some 
up to the age of eleven or 


Four per cent do not 
like to appear vigorous 
and snappy. 


Sixty-eight per cent 
of the above group 
should like to do like- 
wise. 


Twenty-nine per cent 
of this group did like- 
wise. 


Eighteen per cent of 
this group participated 
some. 





Six per cent are indiffer- 
ent to appearance so far 
as vigor and snap are con- 
cerned. 


Fifty-four per cent of 
the above group should 
like to do likewise. 

No significant difference 
between groups one and 
two. 


Six per cent of this 
group did likewise. 


Eight per cent of this 
group participated some, 





twelve in physical activities. 


D. Forty-seven per cent of 
this group participated little 
up to the age of eleven or 
twelve in physical activities. 


E. Only two per cent of 
this group feel their health 
should be under a doctor’s 
care. 


III. Twenty per cent of the eight 
hundred girls think they look well in 
gym and swim suits and like to wear 
them. 


A. Thirty-four per cent of the above 
group are not very good in academic 
subjects and like to excel in physical 
activities. 

B. Sixty-six per cent of this group do 
not wish to excel for that reason. 

C. Seventy-five per cent of this group, 
up to the age of eleven or twelve, par- 
ticipated much in physical activity. 


D. Eighty-six per cent of this group 
should like to train much and get in 
good physical condition. 


E. Thirteen per cent of this group 
should like to train a little and get in 
good physical condition. 


F. One per cent of this group does 
not care about training to get in good 
physical condition. 


Forty-four per cent 
of this group partici- 
pated little. 


No significant difference 
between groups two and 
three. 


Nine per cent of this 
group participated little. 

No significant difference 
between groups one and 
two. 


Nine per cent of this 
group feel their health 
should be under a doctor's 
care. 


Eighty per cent of the eight hundred 
girls think they look better in street 
clothes. 


Twenty per cent of the above group 
should like to do likewise. 


Eighty per cent of this group do not 
wish to excel for this reason. 

Sixty-one per cent of this group did 
likewise. 


Seventy per cent of. this group should 
like to train much and get in good phys- 
ical condition. 


Twenty-three per cent of this group 
should like to train a little. 


Seven per cent of this group does not 
care about training to get in good phys 
ical condition. 
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Ninety-one per cent of the eight hundred girls like to appear vigorous 
and snappy. Of this group 84 per cent have their surplus energies and 
interests in physical activities. Even 44 per cent of the group who are 
indifferent to their appearance so far as vigor and snap are concerned 
have their surplus energies and interest in physical activities. 

Twenty per cent of the eight hundred girls think they look well in 
gym and swimming suits and would like to wear them while 80 per cent 
think they look better in street clothes. This may be a factor to be used 
for motivation in that the parts of the body which are exposed are 
usually beautified. Forty-two per cent of the group who like to wear 
gym and swimming suits believe their health is excellent while only 
29 per cent of the other group do. Does this not present possibilities for 
motivation? Seventeen per cent of the group who like to wear gym and 
swimming suits believe their skill is excellent while only 3 per cent of 
the other group do. 

Ninety-one per cent of the eight hundred girls have boy friends who 
like a girl who is athletic and skillful in sports. 

Is there not significance for the junior high teacher in the fact that 
65 per cent of the girls participated much in physical activity up to the 
age of eleven or twelve years? 

The chief motivating factors found in this study are: 

1. The influence of athletes who excel. This suggests that it is desirable that 
the teacher excel in some physical activity. 

2. The love of a snappy vigorous appearance. 

3. The desire to retain or develop a bodily health and vigor through training. 


4. The influence of “boy friends” who like the type of girl who is athletic and 
skillful in sports. 


THE NEED FOR A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


After finding that 56 per cent of the 800 girls examined have their 
surplus energies and interests in physical activities, we found that 92 
per cent of this group prefer a progressive program in physical education 
instead of just exercise. Even 75 per cent of the group whose energies 
and interests are elsewhere also prefer a progressive program instead 
of just exercise. 

These percentages indicate that both those who devote their surplus 
energies to physical activities as well as those who do not, favor a pro- 
gressive program. Mere exercise was not found popular with the group 
study. The existence of this interest in a progressive program forms a 
stable basis for the work of the physical education teacher. 


FINDINGS ON SKILL AND INTEREST 


I. Thirteen per cent of Seventy per cent do not Seventeen per cent keep 
the eight hundred girls be- become discouraged but on practicing until skill is 
come discouraged in play- keep on practicing until above the average. 
ing a game in which they skill is average. 
do not play well, and so 
stop playing it. 
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A. Thirteen per cent of 
the above group believe 
their health is excellent. 


II. Twelve per cent be- 
come discouraged in play- 
ing a game in which they 
play poorly and so stop 
playing it. 


A. Forty-one per cent 
of the above group after 
practicing much and still 
not acquiring much skill in 
some particular activity 
give it up and work on one 
in which they already excel. 


B. Thirty-six per cent 
of the group lose interest 
in that activity. 


C. Twenty-three per 
cent of the group keep on 
practicing that activity. 


D. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the group have surplus 
energies and interests in 
physical education. 


E. Twelve per cent of 
the group believe skill ex- 
cellent or very good. Sev- 
enty per cent of the group 
believe skill average. 


F. Sixty-two per cent 
of group (up to age of 
eleven or twelve) partici- 
pated much in physical ac- 
tivity. 
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Thirty-three per cent of 
the above group believe 
their health is excellent. 


Seventy per cent keep on 
practicing until skill is av- 
erage. 


Eighteen per cent of the 
above group do likewise. 


Sixteen per cent of the 
group lose interest in that 
activity. 


Sixty-six per cent keep 
on practicing that activity. 


Fifty-five per cent of this 
group have surplus energies 
and interests in physical 
education. 


Twenty-one per cent be- 
lieve skill excellent or very 
good. 

Seventy-four per cent 
believe skill average. 


Sixty-two per cent did 
likewise. 





Forty-eight per cent of 
the above group believe 
their health is excellent. 


Eighteen per cent keep 
on until skill is above aver- 
age. 


Nine per cent of the 
above group do likewise. 


Four per cent of the 
group lose interest in that 
activity. 


Eighty-seven per cent 
keep on practicing that ac- 
tivity. 


Seventy-six per cent of 
this group have surplus en- 
ergies and interest in phys- 
ical education. 


Forty-two per cent be- 
lieve skill excellent or very 
good. Forty-eight per cent 
of group believe skill aver- 
age. 


Seventy-six per cent did 
likewise. 


There is no significant difference between items one and two. 


G. Fifty-six per cent of 


Seventy-one per cent of 


Eighty-four per cent of 


this group would like to this group would like to do this group would like to do 


train and get in good phys- 
ical condition. 


Il. 


Twenty-five per cent of the eight 
hundred girls have just as much fun 
playing a game in which they do not 


likewise. 


play well as one in which they do. 


A. Seven per cent of the above group 
become discouraged in playing a game 


in which they play poorly and so stop 


playing it. 


likewise. 


Seventy-five per cent have more fun 
playing a game in which they play well. 


Fourteen per cent of the above group 
become discouraged and stop playing it. 
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B. Twelve per cent, after practicing Twenty-two per cent do likewise. 
much and still not being able to acquire 
much skill in some particular activity, 
give it up and work on one in which 
they already excel. 


Seventy-six per cent keep on practic- Sixty per cent keep on practicing that 
ing that activity. activity. 

IV. Nineteen per cent, Fifteen per cent lose in- Sixty-six per cent keep 
after practicing much and terest in that activity. on practicing that activity. 


not being able to acquire 
much skill in some partic- 
ular activity, give it up and 
work on one in which they 
already excel. 

A. Fifty-three per cent Sixty per cent of this Eighty-three per cent of 
of this group like to train group do likewise. this group do likewise. 
and get in good physical 
condition. 


B. Thirty-four per cent Thirty per cent of this Fifteen per cent of this 
of this group like to train group do. group do. 
a little. 


C. Thirteen per cent of Ten per cent of this Two per cent of this 
this group do not care group do not care about group do not care about 
about training. training. training. 


There is no significant difference between groups one and two. 


V. Seventy-six per cent of the eight hundred girls like to play games with 
girls of equal skill. Twenty-four per cent of them like to play games with girls of 
greater skill. Less than 1 per cent like to play games with girls of less skill. 


The tabulation of responses on skill and interest seems to show that 
there is no clear relation between skill and interest, the correlation being 
.008. It is significant that 25 per cent of the 800 students studied have 
just as much fun playing a game in which they do not play well. On the 
other hand, 75 per cent have more fun playing a game in which they 
play well, but only 12 per cent of the total become discouraged and stop 
playing the game. 

The group which becomes discouraged is the group which is poorest 
in health, while the group which becomes least discouraged has the best 
health. 

It is shown that about twice as great a percentage of girls whose 
surplus energies and interests are in physical activities, keep on prac- 
ticing an activity rather than becoming discouraged and giving it up, 
than those whose surplus energies and interests are elsewhere. 

In the matter of liking to train to get in good physical condition, 
there is found no significant difference as regards whether the girls be- 
come discouraged in practicing on an activity or keep on practicing it 
until average or above. Apparently there is satisfaction in skillful play. 
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The findings indicate that 76 per cent of the eight hundred like to 
play games with girls of equal skill. Twenty-four per cent like to play 
with girls of greater skill, while less than 1 per cent like to play games 
with girls of less skill. This tends to show that skill of associates in phys- 
ical activities is an important factor in interest. 


FINDINGS ON COMPENSATION 


Twenty-four per cent of the eight hundred girls who are not good 
in academic subjects wish to excel in physical activities. 

Ninety per cent of this not so academically minded group prefer a 
progressive program in physical education. 

There is no significant difference as to preference for a progressive 
program between this group and the group which does not wish to excel 
in physical activities because of lower academic standing. The findings 
show that a group of girls who are not outstandingly good in academic 
subjects apparently wish to compensate by excelling in physical prowess. 


FINDINGS ON COMPETITION 


I. Sixty-seven per cent of 
eight hundred girls have 
had much competitive feel- 
ing in physical activities. 


A. Twenty per cent of 
the above group keep on 
practicing until skill is 
above average. 


B. Eighty-seven per cent 
prefer a progressive pro- 
gram of physical education 
instead of just exercise. 


II. Sixty-seven per cent of the eight hundred girls 


Twenty-five percent have 
had little competitive feel- 
ing in physical activities. 


Fifteen per cent of the 
above group keep on prac- 
ticing until skill is above 
average. 


Eighty-two per cent pre- 
fer a progressive program 
of physical education in- 
stead of just exercise. 


Eight per cent have 
never had a competitive 
feeling in physical activi- 


- ties. 


Three per cent of the 
above group keep on prac- 
ticing until skill is above 
average. 


Sixty-eight per cent pre- 
fer a progressive program 
of physical education in- 
stead of just exercise. 


play to win. 


Thirty-three per cent of the eigh. hundred girls play just to be playing—not 


caring who wins. 


Contrary to popular opinion competition plays an important rdle 





in the physical activities of the high school girl. Sixty-seven per cent of 
those studied claimed to have much competitive feeling and only 8 per 
cent admitted never having had a feeling for competition. Those with 
the least competitive feeling tend to possess the least perseverance and 
those with the most competitive feeling have the highest rate of perse- 
verance in the mastery of physical skill. Those with the least competi- 
tive feeling care least for a progressive program of physical activity. 


SUMMARY 


As a result of this study the investigator feels that in planning a 
program there are certain findings which should be seriously considered 


the 
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in the selection of activities and the method of presentation. Some of 
the most important of these are as follows: 

1. Both the academically and the non-academically minded groups 
prefer a progressive program in physical education. This indicates very 
clearly to the investigator, that in planning a program this fact should 
be taken into consideration. The girls can be led to participate in the 
planning of the program. Those programs which are not so definitely 
planned will not be so satisfactory. This would also emphasize the desir- 
ability of a better and more complete curriculum in physical education. 

2. It is shown that the girls prefer a definite teaching or coaching 
of skills. We should give opportunity for every group to become at least 
average in skills. We should give opportunity for another group to be- 
come more skilful, since it is shown that a certain percentage of the girls 
wish to become better than average. 

3. Regardless of the type of teaching or even with no teaching some 
activities are still popular. Such activities as skating, horseback riding, 
tennis, and tobogganing have a natural urge. There are some activities 
such as natural dancing, about which we cannot tell at the present time 
from the results of this study. They may need a higher type of motiva- 
tion if we find they are worth including in our senior high program to 
any great extent. 

4. Practically all girls are motivated by seeing a good performer. 
Either the teacher should herself be a good performer, should use stu- 
dents who can demonstrate well, or should make some provision for 
bringing in certain ones who are outstanding in various activities. 

5. It is shown that we need to take boy friendships into considera- 
tion in selecting activities. Since the girls prefer certain activities which 
can be carried on with boys, perhaps we should give more opportunity 
for this, such as to allow the boys and girls to swim together, play tennis 
and golf together, and perhaps such games as volleyball. 

6. Most of the girls like to appear vigorous and snappy and prefer 
to train to get and keep in good physical condition. The teacher may 
well keep this in mind in appearing as an example, and may assume this 
fact in appealing to the girls to train. 

7. Alarge group of girls likes to play with girls of equal skill, another 
group likes to play with girls of greater skill, but less than 1 per cent 
like to play with girls of less skill than they themselves have. Most of 
the girls play to win. This indicates to the investigator that groups 
should not be just thrown together for team games. They should be 
classified and put into groups of different skill levels. 

8. It is shown that a certain group is not good in academic subjects 
and so wishes to compensate by excelling in physical activity. This lead 
has not been followed up in the study, but it indicates a number of 
possibilities in a larger program of mental hygiene. 

g. Of the group who think they look well in gym and swimming 
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suits and like to wear them, twice as many believe their health is excel- 
lent as do those who prefer to wear street clothes. This indicates to the 
investigator a possible means of motivation to the group who prefer to 
wear street clothes. If this group could be made to believe that they too 
would look well in gym and swimming suits if they were healthier, it 
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might motivate them to strive for better health. 


ro. And finally it is shown that over half of the girls have much of 
their surplus energies and interests devoted to physical activities. This 
indicates to the investigator that the physical education teacher has an 
exceptional opportunity through the physical activities program to effect 


many educational changes in the likes of the students. 


APPENDIX 
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4. 


. I like to play games with girls of equal skill 


greater skill 
less skill 


eR NN ree Sic Wianeie eithd wa ecoe eidie'abaid onKea wae olncielee 
B. I just play to be playing, not caring who wins................. 
I have just as much fun playing a game in which I do not play very 
well as I do in a game in which I play well...................... 
I have never had a competitive feeling in physical activities........ 

| 


. A. I become discouraged in playing a game in which I play poorly 


ia Wii 9 a Gd id bk. wR WE yeaa inchs oUKe>S KRIS 


B. I do not become discouraged. I keep on practicing it until my 
skill is average 


ee 


above average.... 
I do not feel like playing because other girls make me feel that I 
am poor in the game 
Remarks 


ee 
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10. 


II. 


. I liked physical education before I came to high school 


. When I see a good diver or tennis player, it makes me want to be a 


ak dine 640105 own ee ss nsbescaaawarentenell 
It has little effect upon me 


ee) 


. After practicing much and still not being able to acquire much skill 


in some particular activity, I give it up and work on one in which 
ee on 24a sade ne as sce wadTane saws eeeanes 
ee NE ks wi cccbdnenechbine tows.eduwmeew we 
I keep on practicing that activity 


since I came to high school........... 
The idea of physical education was sold to me in the grades...... 


in junior high...... 
in senior high...... 


The idea of physical education was sold to me by my parents...... 


playmates...... 
physical education teacher 
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27. 
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. My boy friends do not like a girl who is athletic.............. 
My boy friends like a girl who is athletic and skillful in sports 
. I like to appear vigorous and snappy............csecccccceces 
I do not like to appear vigorous and snappy............+.eee0- 
_ 1 am indifferent to my appearance so far as vigor and snap are 
NL a een eed oe Cea aah hak REM Cas he Oe Ree he 

A. I think I look well in gym and swimming suits and like to 
NE MUNI 5s a sac sas gia a aera NRT Rall tee wih Sia aie chia 

B. I think I look better in street clothes. .........ccccccscccscces 
ee Oe SOW OU COE HEe OD GUNG odnis cs iiecdiecwededcneeneanes 
ZT hetteve my Skill INCTERIEE TAY PON. oo iies ccc ccc see ssvscsavences 
SI csc ccnvenwiescanvenneeesakee 
SRI icc in Mini hci wees Ree 
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. 1am not very good in my academic subjects so I want to excel in 


my physical activilies.... ....ccccccescecsnssrcvessencvosvenacees 


. A. My surplus energies and interest are in physical activities...... 


B. My surplus energies and interest are elsewhere................- 


. I prefer a progressive program of physical education instead of just 


IR ere re ee Peer nny epi e? 


, T prefer just emerclas......ccccccccscrccccvecccsscccescevecseeee 
. I am just not interested in physical activities..................+-- 
. I take part in physical activities so that I will have a: 


better figure............ 
NINES ss vans cave 
more self-control............ 
better complexion............ 
greater skill in activities............ 
know sports better so I can be able to 
take part in them with boys out of school............ 
| 
so that I will be more popular............ 
ee 
eee 
better able to keep out of traffic accidents............ 
better able to take care of myself in the world............ 
only because it is required............ 
I believe my skill in activities is excellent........ very good........ 
QVETOSE........ NS oc aici very poor......... 
I feel that my health is excellent........ better than average........ 
average........ Rs ccedn should be under a doctor’s care. 
Up to the age of eleven or twelve years my participation in physical 
activities was much........ ee RNs Sex 00d: 
I should like to train and get in good physical condition. 
CS . eeeerrer 
eee 
don’t care about it.......... 
What leisure-time physical activities do you engage in to the extent 


of at least one-half hour per week during the season?............... 


ee 
eee ee eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee a) 


ee ee ee 


What additional ones would you engage in if you had the facilities, 
time, and money? 
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The Progressive-Part vs. the Whole 
Method of Learning Motor Skills* 


By Crayton T. SHAY 


Graduate Scholar, School of Education, 
Syracuse University 


INTRODUCTION 


CCORDING to Dr. Pechstein, the following definitions are 

A given for the whole and part methods of learning: “Whole 

method procedure demands the continuous repetition of an en- 

tire body of material until the desired stage of mastery is attained. Part 

method procedure demands an initial mastery of the definite sections of 

material and their final connection of these different sections in proper 
serial order.” ? 

The progressive-part method of learning demands the initial mas- 
tery of the first section of the “body of material.” After this section is 
learned, the subject masters the second part, following which the two 
parts are combined and learned as one. He next learns the third sec- 
tion of the material, and the three sections are joined together. This 
procedure is continued, until the entire exercise is mastered. 

The study of the superiority of the whole and part methods of 
learning has been one of constant controversy. The initial experimental 
study was published in 1900 by Steffens. * Since that time there have 
been over thirty experiments conducted on this problem, but the results 
have failed to reach general agreement. 

McGeoch states that “the three investigators, Steffens, Pentschew, 
and Wylie, found the whole method superior to a pure part with adults, 
while the experiments of Meumann, Reed, and Pechstein gave the oppo- 
site results.” ® 

Probably the first experiment in the motor field was made by L. A. 
Pechstein, * then at the University of Rochester and now Dean of Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati. He used the maze with both human 
beings and animals as subjects. Other experiments followed: Barton 


* A paper presented before the Research Section at the Eastern District Physical 
Education Association Convention, April, 1934, at Atlantic City, N. J. 

1L. A. Pechstein, “Alleged Elements of Waste in Learning a Motor Problem by 
the Part Method,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 8 (May, 1919), 303. 

2 L. Steffens, “Experimentelle Bertrage zur Lehre vom okonomisher Lerner,” Zeut- 
schrift zur Psychologie, 22 (1900), 321-382. 

8G. O. McGeoch, “Whole-Part Problem,” Physiological Bulletin, 23 (1931), 
713-739. 

4L. A. Pechstein, “Whole vs. Part Methods in Motor Learning: A Comparative 
Study,” Psychological Monograph 23, No. 99 (1917), 80. 
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utilized te maze; ° Mather and Kline, cardboard puzzles; ° Koch, finger 
sequences; ‘ Gopalaswami, mirror drawing; * Barton, typewriting; ° 
Brown, piano scores; *° and Craft, card sorting. ™* 

The same contradiction, as to the relative advantages of the whole 
and part methods of learning, that exists in the roce field, is also evident 
in motor learning. The results of the experiments, made by Barton, 
Mather and Kline, and Koch, demonstrate the superiority of the pure 
part method of learning. Those of Pechstein and Gopalaswami favor the 
progressive-part procedure, while Barton and Craft find that the whole 
method should be used in teaching motor skills. 

Jn addition to conflicting views between experimenters, it has been 
found that experiments conducted by the same individual, using differ-_, 
ent skills, have yielded different results. Barton, in his experiment with 
the maze drew the conclusion that the part method is best, while the 
results of his experiment with typewriting favor the whole method. 


STATEMENT OF PROCEDURE 


Selection of Activities—There have been no studies, as far as the 
writer can ascertain, to determine the superiority of the whole or part 
methods of learning gymnastics. Because of the number of exercises from 
which to select, gymnastics was chosen as the field in which to conduct 
this experiment. Two additional advantages determined this choice, 
which are as follows: (1) an objective criterion is possible for scoring 
success or failure in motor learning, and (2) subjects could be secured 
that have not participated or been trained in gymnastic exercises. 

Perhaps other fields are just as fertile in their choice. For example, 
the writer contemplated using the shot put or the hammer throw or the 
crawl stroke in swimming. These could be taught as a whole or could be 
divided into parts and taught by the part learning procedure. Several 
difficulties, however, soon became evident. These were: (1) in estab- 
lishing an objective criterion for determining success or failure; (2) in 
securing subjects that have not participated in these or relative activ- 
ities; and (3) in controlling outside practice without the knowledge of 





5J. W. Barton, “Smaller vs. Larger Units in Learning the Maze,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 4 (1921), 418-429. 


6J. E. Mather, and L. W. Kline, “The Psychology of Solving Puzzle Problems,” 
Ped. Sem., 29 (1922), 269-282. 

7H. L. Koch, “A Neglected Phase of the Part-Whole Problem,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 6 (1923), 366-376. 


8M. Gopalaswami, “Economy in Motor Learning,” British Journal of Psychology, 
15 (1925), 226-236. 


®J. W. Barton, “Comprehensive Units in Learning Typewriting,” Psychological 
Monograph, 35, No. 164 (1926), 47. 
10R. W. Brown, “A Comparative Study of the ‘Whole,’ ‘Part,’ and ‘Combination’ 


Methods of Learning Piano Music,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, 11 (1928), 
235-247. 


11L, W. Craft, “Whole and Part Methods with Non-Serial Reactions,” American 
Journal of Psychology, 41 (1929), 543-563. 
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the experimenter. These activities, consequently, were disc arded in 


favor of gymnastics. 


After the field was selected, it was necessary to choose a representa- 
tive gymnastic exercise, one that could be taught using the different 
methods of learning. After a careful survey of the field, the up tart or 
kip on the horizontal bar was chosen. 

The advantages of using the upstart on the horizontal bar as a repre- 
sentative exercise are threefold: (1) the exercise can be taught by either 
the whole or part methods of learning; (2) the horizontal bar cian be 
taken down and put away after each class period, so that the number 
of trials per man can be controlled; and (3) the criterion of succes is 
objective. Either the subject succeeds or he fails. There is no ir fe 


mediate. 


Equation of the Groups.—The subjects were freshmen at Syrache 
University and were equated from two separate physical educat' $n 
classes that met twice each week. Two classes were used, so tuhat 
neither class was influenced by the method taught to the other. 

In equating the groups, two tests were used, as follows: (1) Brace 
Scale of Motor Ability Tests,'* and (2) Rogers Physical Capacity 
Tests.'* It was thought advisable to equate the groups on their motor 
ability because gymnastics is largely a field of motor coordination. 
According to Brace, these tests “are intended to test motor ability of a 
general sort and native rather than acquired.”’* It was also thought 
advisable to equate the subjects on the basis of a second test. The Rogers 
Strength Index, consequently, was selected because of its high validity 


as a test of general athletic ability.*® 


The results of equating, according to the tests selected, are given 


in Table I. 


TABLE I 


EQUATION OF THE Two Groups ACCORDING TO THE ROGERS STRENGTH INDEX 
AND THE BRACE SCALE OF Motor ABILITY 








Group A 
(Whole Method) 


Group B 
(Progressive Part Method) 








Rogers Strength Index: 
MD cc atnadionks Nawecee neces 
Standard Deviation ........... 
Brace Scale of Motor Ability: 
SY ore cei tiasitnim shee wcareaiaies 
Standard Deviation .......... 





Rogers Strength Index: 


BNE cede a ca clacg cu auten 1794 

Standard Deviation ........... 287 
Brace Scale of Motor Ability: 

EN. ocatk icics we kee wince wiprataaneiaee 64.50 

Standard Deviation ........... 10.44 





12D. K. Brace, Measuring Motor Ability, New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 


1930. 


18 F. R. Rogers, Physical Capacity Tests, New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 


1931. 
14 Brace, op. cit., p. 8. 


15 F, R. Rogers, Fundamental Administrative Measures in Physical Education, pp. 
141-142, Newton, Mass.: The Pleiades Co., 1932. 
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Only those individuals who had not been trained on the apparatus 
were selected. Thus the factor of previous training was held constant. 
A survey of the subjects was made and all of those with former experi- 
ence on any piece of gymnastic apparatus were dropped from the experi- 
ment. This eliminated all carry-over value from one piece of apparatus 
to another, as well as from previous work on the horizontal bar. 

Methods of Teaching—rThe subjects comprising Group A were 
taught by the whole method of learning. The entire exercise was at- 
tempted at each trial. Group B, working with the progressive-part pro- 
cedure, learned each of the following four sections: (1) the swing; (2) 
the arch of the body; (3) flexion of the thighs, bringing the feet to the 
bar; and (4) extension of the thighs. The swing was first taught to the 
subjects and after it had been mastered, the arch of the body during the 
swing was added. After this combined exercise had been learned, the 
flexion of the thighs, bringing the feet to the bar, was given. After these 
three movements had been satisfactorily completed, the extension of the 
thighs was added, resulting in a position of front rest on the horizontal 
bar. This completed the learning of the exercise. 

Each class was divided into two groups to facilitate their handling 
and also to hold their interest throughout the experiment. The same 
number of trials was given to each man during each class period. At the 
end of the period, the horizontal bar was taken down, thus eliminating 
the possibility of uncontrolled practice. 

At first it was planned to use three methods, but, when tried, the 
pure part procedure proved a failure. It was impossible for the subjects 
to master each section separately, as each succeeding part depended upon 
the foregoing procedure. This method was discarded finally and the 
whole and progressive-part methods only were used. 

The goal was shown to each group and the experiment was explained 
carefully. There were sixteen subjects in each class and these were 
divided into two groups of eight each. Each man was allowed five trials 
during each class period. The criterion used for the learning of the upstart 
was three consecutive successes. 


RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 
The results of the experiment in tabular form are given in Table II. 











TABLE II 
RESULTS OF THE Two METHODs oF LEARNING UsED mn Tuts EXPERIMENT 
Group A Group B 
(Whole Method) (Progressive Part Method) 
Total number of trials ......... 616 Total number of trials ......... 781 
at oi we eninetuuiiiawn 38.5 re erry ees 48.8 
Standard Deviation ............ 9.80 | Standard Deviation ............ 8.04 








The total number of trials demonstrates the superiority of the whole 
method over the progressive-part procedure in learning the upstart on 
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the horizontal bar. The arithmetic difference betweeen the 2 means js 
10.3 trials. Is this a reliable difference? Would other groups, equated on 
the same basis and taught by the whole and progressive methods of 
learning, give approximately the same difference? 

To answer the above questions, the ratio between the actual differ- 
ence between the two means and the standard error of the difference must 





be determined. Garrett states: “It is usually customary to take a —— 


o diff. 
of 3 as indicative of complete reliability, since —3o includes practically 


all of the cases in the ‘distribution of differences’ below the mean. 





o diff. 
greater than 3 is to be taken as indicating just so much added relia- 
bility.””*° 


The actual difference between the two means is 10.3 trials and the 


standard error of the difference is 3.16. When the formula, 





o diff. 
is applied, the resulting ratio is ‘3.3. According to the table of Fractional 
Parts of the Total Area under the Normal Probability Curve,'’ this 
indicates that the chances are 9,995 in 10,000 that the true difference 
between Group A, learning by the whole method, and Group B, learning 
by the progressive-part method, will a/ways be greater than zero. 

It is of interest to note that correlations made between the number 
of trials and the Strength Index, the Physical Fitness Index, and the 
Brace Scale of Motor Ability favor the whole method of learning motor 
skills. These correlations are given in Table III. 


TABLE II 
THE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE NUMBER OF TRIALS AND THE STRENGTH INDEX, 
THE PHYSICAL FITNESS INDEX, AND THE BRACE SCALE OF Motor ABILITY 

















Group A Group B 
Trials correlated with: (Whole Method) | (Progressive Part) 
i) EY BOGE fact ccs hesvusevien .78 + .06 4 = =e 
2. Physical Fitness Index ........... Ss = 2s 59 + .10 
3. Brace Scale of Motor Ability...... ss 2 a a6 St ee 
CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this study indicate that the whole learning method is 
superior to the part method in learning the upstart on the horizontal 
bar. 


The relative efficiency of the whole method may be explained by 
the following factors: 


1. Attention was not distracted from the whole by the necessity for 


16H, E. Garrett, Statistics in Psychology and Education, p. 133. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926. 
17 Garrett, op. cit., p. 91. 
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perfecting each part before proceeding to the next as was the case in 
the progressive-part method. 

2. Meaning or “satisfyingness” was never violated by forced pauses. 

3. Timing, an essential factor in learning gymnastics, favors the 
whole method. 

This experiment suggests means of improving correct methods of 
instruction in gymnastics, to say nothing of such skills as swimming, 
track, golf, and tennis, each of which needs special experimental in- 
vestigation. 
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Athletic Ability and Scholarship 


A Résumé of Studies Comparing 
Scholarship Abilities of Athletes and Non-Athletes 


By Etwoop C. Davis, Ph.D." 
Professor of Physical Education, 
The Pennsylvania State College 
and Joun A. Cooper, D.Ed. 
Educational Psychologist, 
New York State Penal Institution 


HERE are those who are skeptical of the athletic picture fitting 
| into the educational frame. It is even held that no corner of the ath- 
letic design “squares,” at present, within the rectangular frame of 
the educational institution. The well-known charges of proselyting, sub- 
sidization, and the other “evils,” as reported in American College 
Athletics ;* the health and safety of athletes; the effects of athletic par- 
ticipation upon scholastic standing; and, the other well-publicized 
“conditions in athletics” are some of the imperfections in the athletic 
fabric which are said to need modification. 
One of the most common points of attack against organized athletics 
within education’s walls is that the athletes themselves are poor students, 


as compared with the non-athletes. Such statements have led to aroused 


emotions, spirited debate, and some productive controversy. 

About thirty years ago, the first of studées devoted to discovering the 
facts related to this problem, was conducted at Amherst College. In this 
instance, the athletes appeared less favorably." However, since that 
time over forty similar studies have been pursued in the secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities, with conflicting results. 

At the present moment the issue is still not clean-cut because of such 
factors as a lack of agreement upon the definitions of “athlete” and “non- 
athlete”; disagreement over the validity of the tools used to measure 
“scholastic ability”; the unequal number of cases in the two groups in 
many studies; and, charges and countercharges of bias. 

The following tables present concisely the pertinent points found in 
the forty-one studies of this problem. General conclusions appear after 
the résumé of the studies. 

1 The author wishes to state that full credit for the research and bibliographical 
work in connection with this article should be given to Dr. Cooper. 

2 Howard J. Savage. American College Athletics. New York: The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, Bulletin Number Twenty-Three. 

8 A special press article to the New York Times as of March 17, 1934, states that 


twelve of the nineteen men at Amherst College this winter elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
were athletes! 
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RESUME OF STUDIES 





Date 


Institutions 
Studied 


Number of Cases 
Athlete Non-Athlete 


Findings 





1903 


Amherst 318 
College 


1,692 


The non-athletes exceeded the ath- 
letes in scholarship by 4 per cent. 

Only once in 18 years did the ath- 
letes exceed the non-athletes. 

The averages for football and 
baseball men fell below the average 
of non-athletes by 3.07 per cent and 
4.63 per cent respectively while track 
men exceeded the non-athletes by 
.04 per cent. (23)4 





1905 


Rutgers 416 
College 


2,728 


Non-athletes have a higher per- 
centage of their group receiving high 
grades and a lower percentage of 
their group receiving low grades 
than do athletes. (2) 





1905 


Bates and 336 
Bowdoin 
Colleges 


At Bates College, over a period of 
five years, the non-athletes exceeded 
the athletes in scholarship by 5.6 
per cent. 

At Bowdoin College, over a period 
of five years, the average rank of all 
athletes in all studies was 77.57, and 
that of non-athletes was 80.37. (12) 





1915 


University of 120 
Michigan 


1,094 


College athletes distribute their 
academic work in a well balanced 
manner over all fields of liberal 
studies. 

College athletes, like other types 
of students, neither overspecialize 
nor overdistribute their efforts. 

College athletes are not electing 
easy courses because they are easy. 


(9) 





1917 


High School 
St. Louis, 
Michigan 


(Not known) 


Athletics, when properly handled, 
do not in any school interfere with 
the studies of pupils. 

In 11 out of 15 instances, in this 
school, athletes ranked higher than 
non-athletes. (38) 





1921 


Harvard 348 


1,252 


Athletes found to be about as reg- 
ular in attendance as non-athletes. 

Non-athletes exceeded the athletes 
in scholarship by a small margin. (1) 





1921 


University of 21 
Wisconsin 


21 


Athletes and non-athletes are prac- 
tically equal scholastically. (29) 





1921 


Kansas City 39 
High Schools 


39 


Athletes were found to be of aver- 
age mental ability. 

Athletes are slightly better schol- 
ars than non-athletes. (41) 





4 Indicates number of study in Bibliography. 
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Institutions Number of Cases Findings 

Date Studied Athlete Non-Athlete 

1922 High School 535 535 Athletes have as much intelligence 
Students as non-athletes. 

(Illinois) The correlation between scholastic 
record and intelligence is slightly 
lower for athletes than non-athletes, 
but the comparison of the two groups 
on the basis of scholarship gave the 
non-athletes very little advantage. 
(32) 

1922 Salinas Union 20 138 Athletes had an average grade 4.45 
High School per cent higher than all boys. 
(California) Athletes receive scholastic grades 

comparable to others of equal intel- 
ligence. 

Participation in interschool ath- 
letics tends to raise scholarship. (40) 

1923 Ohio State 242 2,961 Athletes are on the average about 

8 per cent lower in intelligence than 
the average upper classmen. 

This is due to a smaller number of 
athletes of high grade rather than to 
a preponderance of those of low 
grade. (5) 

1923 Pennsylvania 97 834 Scholarship of athletes was slightly 
State College lower than the average for the school 

as a whole. 

Football men rank appreciably be- 
low the scholastic average for the 
school. (25) 

1923 Kansas State 40 195 Those engaging in athletics had a 
Teachers higher scholastic average than the 
College average of all men students. (31) 

1923 Sullivan High 67 67 Non-athletes did better school 
School work than the athletes. 

(Indiana) Athletes worked more in accord- 
ance with their capacities than non- 
athletes. 

The athletes, both boys and girls, 
did better school work when they 
were not participating than when 
they were. (36) 

1923 High Schools 1,153 5,266 A comparison of the distribution 
of Southern of grades for athletes and non-ath- 
Michigan letes is as follows: 

B Cc D 


Ath. 12.3% 27.5% 31.79% 28.5% 
Non-A. 9.4% 28.8% 34.0% 27.7% 

Athletes do not take “snap 
courses.” (37) 
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Institutions 
Studied 


Number of Cases 
Athlete Non-Athlete 


Findings 





1924 


47 Colleges 152 158 
and 
Universities 


Athletic leaders had 44 below av- 
erage, 26 average, 68 above average, 
and 14 in the honor group as com- 
pared with 28, 22, 69, and 39 re- 
spectively for non-athletic leaders. 
(18) 





1924 


University 212 Total 
High School 


(Minnesota) 


The scholastic averages for the 
various athletic squads are as fol- 
lows: Track 1.51; Cross-country 
1.50; and Swimming 1.16. The school 
average, not including the squad av- 
erage, is 1.00. (39) 





1925 


College of 114 213 
Wooster 


The varsity athletes have the high- 
est scores at all levels. 

Football men are not as good in 
scholarship as other varsity athletes. 


(24) 





1925 


Columbia 86 337 
College 


More non-athletes obtained their 
degrees. 

Athletes spent, on the average, al- 
most a semester longer in college. 

The proportion of athletes on pro- 
bation at some time or other in their 
college course was more than three 
times as large as the proportion of 
non-athletes. 

Non-athletes averaged C+ in their 
course grades, whereas the athletes 
averaged C. 

Athletes averaged C— in the hard 
courses and barely B in the easy 
while non-athletes averaged C+ in 
the hard courses and a slightly better 
B in the easy. (27) 





1925 


Lincoln School 16 97 
of Teachers 

College, 

Columbia 

University 


The athletic captains ranked rela- 
tively low in mental age and intelli- 
gence, but fairly high in scholarship. 

High physical achievement was the 
outstanding characteristic of the ath- 
letic leaders. 

The athletic leaders were the low- 
est of the leaders, in scholarship, but 
even they were at the average of 
their classes. (33) 





1926 


McGill 80 779 
University 


Fewer athletes failed or withdrew 
during their first or second year. 

A larger percentage of athletes 
complete their courses. 

Athletes averaged slightly higher 
academically. 

Greater percentage of “A” men 
scholastically in the athletic group. 
(11) 
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Date 


Institutions 
Studied 


Number of Cases 
Athlete Non-Athlete 


Findings 





1926 


University of 
California 


Students in athletics made slightly 
better grades than those not engaged 
in athletics. 

Slightly better grades in activities 
taking most time as compared with 
least time activities. (20) 





1926 


Hughes 
High School 
(Cincinnati) 


The general scholarship average 
for the letter boys was 79.2 and tor 
the non-letter boys was 8o.1. 

There seems to be no justification 
for the assumption that letter boys 
are naturally much different in abil- 
ity than other high school boys. (34) 





1927 


Yale 


Athletes excelled non-athletes in 
intelligence test scores. (8) 





1927 


Cornell 
College 
(Iowa) 


Athletes stay in college somewhat 
longer and a larger proportion of 
them graduate. 

Difference in scholarship is negli- 
gible. 

Those students participating in two 
or more sports are low in scholarship. 

Athletes seem to be a trifle more 
fond of the easy courses. 

Athletes do not dodge the hard 
courses as much as the non-athletes 
do. 

Very little difference in the per- 
centage of athletes and non-athletes 
getting C’s and D’s in the popular 
courses. (15) 





1927 


Westminister 
College 
(Missouri) 


Participation in athletics does not 
interfere with scholarship as_ indi- 
cated by the following grades: Bas- 
ketball letter men 78.45 per cent; 
Football letter men 81.81 per cent; 
Baseball letter men 82.32 per cent; 
Track letter men 84.34 per cent; All 
letter men 82.26 per cent; and 
students 82.69 per cent. (30) 





1927 


Drake 
University 


379 1,575 
100 100 
1,063 1,779 
40 67 
(Not known) 

95 362 


There is a positive correlation be- 
tween scholarship and participation 
in extra-curricular activities. 

Participants secure higher marks 
than non-participants. 

Barring other factors, neither par- 
ticipation alone, nor outside work 
alone, significantly affects scholar- 
ship. (19) 
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Institutions 


Number of Cases 


Findings 





During the period of intensive 
training and play, the football men 
did as well in keeping up their schol- 
arship as the non-football men. 

Football men did slightly better in 
final records for the semester. 

Football men do not drop subjects 
more than others. 

Football men do as well as others 
in their academic work when judged 
in accordance with their aptitude and 
their semester records. (13) 





No significant differences were 
found between athletes and non-ath- 
letes in respect to number of times 
on probation, average number of 
courses per semester, or selection of 
hard and easy courses. 

81 per cent of the athletes were 
graduated in ten semesters or less as 
compared with 68 per cent of the 
non-athletes. 

Athletes required 8.01 semesters to 
graduate as against 8.08 for the non- 
athletes. 

Number of semesters remaining in 
college, athletes 7.37 and non-ath- 
letes 6.55. 

Average grade for athletes 3.15 
and for the non-athletes 3.27. (28) 





A close relationship exists between 
intelligence and athletic success. 

Athletes are superior in scholarship 
to average men students. (26) 





The common notion that athletes 
in general are poorer students than 
non-athletes is erroneous. 

Participation in sports that require 
very hard training and long practice 
hours probably impairs the academ- 
ic standing of certain athletes. (16) 





Date Studied Athlete Non-Athlete 
1927 Fresno State 29 58 
Teachers 
College 
(California) 
1928 Harvard 301 505 
1928 Indiana 1,027 14,132 
University 
1928 III Colleges 18,667 Total 
and 
Universities 
1928 Muhlenberg (Not known) 


College 


No difference between athletes and 
non-athletes in number of hours 
carried and in average grades at- 
tained. 

The mean intelligence of athletes 
is slightly higher than that of non- 
athletes. 

The ranking of the sports in rela- 
tion to intelligence scores is track, 
wrestling, tennis, baseball, football, 
and basketball. 

The ranking of the sports in rela- 
tion to scholarship is tennis, track, 
wrestling, football, baseball, and 
basketball. (3) 
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Institutions Number of Cases Findings 
Date Studied Athlete Non-Athlete 





1928 University 106 106 Football men are similar to a ran- 
of Minnesota dom sampling of non-athletes in age, 
geographical source, college distribu- 
ti tion, level of parental education and 
i occupation, economic experience, vo- | 
( cational choice, hours of sleep, hours | 
if of outside work, and number of 
i credits carried. 
Football men are superior to non- 
\ athletes in: number of high school 
i! activities and survival in school. 
i Football men are inferior in: high 
i school and university scholarship, 
li college ability ratings, and hours of 
NY study. 
} Football men who reported for 25 
or more practices were slightly su- a 
perior to non-athletes in university 
scholarship. (22) 





i] 
' 1928 Four Colorado 92 92 Athletics slightly decrease the scho- 
it High Schools lastic efficiency of students. 
Ki Boy athletes are on the average 
i about a half-year older than the non- 
hi athletes, while girl athletes are about 
Hy two months younger than the non- } 
athletes. 
Boy non-athletes rank considera- 
bly higher in intelligence than the 
boy athletes, while girl non-athletes 
rank slightly lower than the girl ath- 
letes. 
Boy non-athletes rank considera- 
bly higher in achievement in school 
than the athletes, while the girl non- ( 
athletes rank slightly higher than the 
girl athletes. (35) f 
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1928 Ohio State I No significant difference in intelli- 
University gence was found. 


athletes considerably and the dis- 
missal records favored the non-ath- 
lete about as much. 
Scholarship averages were almost 
identical. 
Athletes were 73 per cent more 
successful in securing degrees than 
were non-athletes. 
Athletes required about .2 of a 
quarter longer to get their degrees. 
(14) } 


The probation records favored the 





1929 Princeton 278 340 Athletes had a 
mortality record. 
Smaller percentage of athletes 


dropped from classes for deficiencies 
in studies. (4) 


lower academic \ 
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Institutions 
Studied 


Number of Cases 
Athlete Non-Athlete 


Findings 





Arkansas 219 
State 

Teachers 

College 


1,173 


The average grades of athletes 
were lower than those of non-ath- 
letes. 

Baseball and track athletes made 
the lowest relative average; football 
athletes made decidedly the best rel- 
ative average. 

Letter athletes made 7.4 per cent 
lower grades than non-letter ath- 
letes. 

All athletic groups made lower 
grades while participating. 

Athletes of medium intelligence 
were less affected by participation 
than either the athletes of low or 
high intelligence. (10) 





1929 


University 129 523 
of Minnesota 


Athletes and non-athletes did not 
differ materially in: average per- 
centile rank on the ability tests; 
proportion of each group placed on 
probation; proportion of degrees 
granted; grade point averages; and 
correlations between percentile ranks 
on the College Ability tests and 
grade point averages. 

Athletes earned slightly more cred- 
its per quarter in all colleges except 
Engineering. 

The various sports did not tend to 
differ significantly from one another 
in the different qualities measured. 
(17) 





; 1930 


| 
i 1931 
| 





University 596 302 
of Minnesota 


Athletes are slightly lower in col- 
lege ability and in scholarship, espe- 
cially major sport athletes (football, 
basketball, baseball). 

Certain groups of athletes, again, 
especially major sport athletes tended 
to choose non-academic vocations 
more than non-athletes. (21) 





Pennsylvania 48 48 
State 
College 


The non-athletes show a slight 
superiority in achievement test scores. 

Correlation between intelligence 
test scores and achievement test score 
is higher for athletes than for non- 
athletes. (6) 





1932 


Seven Col- 159 159 
leges and 

Universities 

of 

Pennsylvania 


The non-athletic groups show a 
slight superiority in achievement. 

The non-athletic groups show a 
greater variability. 

Correlations between intelligence 
scores and achievement scores indi- 
cate that the non-athlete works in 
slightly closer parallelism with his 
ability than does the athlete. (7) 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The reader is disappointed if he expected to find a substantial number 
of final conclusions from these studies which have been conducted in over 
two hundred institutions over a period of thirty years. It is not surprising 
that the results are conflicting, not only because of the reasons mentioned 
earlier in this paper but also because of the wide differences in the time 
devoted to each of the studies; the lack of similarity in procedures; the 
divergence in the type of tools used in securing the data; and, because of 
the wide variations in the kind and size of the groups studied by the dif- 
ferent investigators. 

However, it does appear that in most cases the non-athlete performs 
slightly better school work than the athlete, although the differences are of 
no statistical significance. The advantage seems to be in favor of the ath- 
lete graduating with his class, and the chances are greater that he will not 
drop out of school. It is significant to both the educator and the athletic 
coach that the athletes make better grades after the sport season ends. It 
is a question whether or not the athlete would rank considerably higher 
than the non-athlete if he were motivated to raise the quality of his work 
during the sport season to the level of the post-season period. 

It appears that the ground is gradually being cleared for fruitful differ- 
ences of opinion. There still remain such obstacles to the clarification of 
the issue as a lack of uniformity in the bases of grading; unreliable 
schemes of grading; a lack of valid tests of “intelligence” and “achieve- 
ment”; and, the failure to conduct rigidly controlled experiments. In the 
final analysis it may be found that changes in methods of teaching and 
revised curriculums may arouse the interest of the athlete to a greater 
degree than has hitherto been done. At least the problem of the scholar- 
ship of athletes offers a direct challenge to the academic teacher as well 
as to the athletic coach. 
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Posture Photography 


A Photographic Device to Include the Plumb Line in the 
Individual Posture Picture 


By BertHa H. LEONARD 
Instructor in Individual Gymnastics, 
Physical Education Department for Women, Oberlin College 


antero-posterior deviations of their own posture has been their 

failure to imagine a definite plumb line or their inability to draw 
it in such a way that it bears a definite relationship to the various seg- 
ments of the body. We have developed a method in the photography of 
posture in the Women’s Department of Physical Education of Oberlin 
College which includes the straight line as an integral part of the posture 
picture. The inclusion of this plumb or gravity line as a part of the 
exposure of each photograph taken is accomplished by a very simple 
and inexpensive device. By means of this we are able, with no further 
effort than the development of the negative, to submit to the student- 
subject a fairly accurate idea of her own individual posture problem. 
As she studies this completed photograph, with the straight line as 
essential a part of the picture as her own posture profile, she can at once 
visualize her particular deviations from the (gravity line) normal. This 
posture picture is a part of the usual health examination given to each 
freshman girl on entrance to college and this device has been most helpful 
in making clear to the college girl at the beginning of her four-year course 
her needs in the maintenance of an upright posture. 

An integral part of the freshman required work is a six-week course 
in “Health Fundamentals” or applied hygiene. During this time there 
is a follow-up study of all the hygiene needs of the student as revealed 
by her physical examination. Her own habitual posture with its devia- 
tions from the vertical is so clearly pictured in her posture photograph 
that usually her interest is immediately aroused and she becomes alert 
to make corrections during this six-week interval. Exercises and sugges- 
tions to improve posture then fall more readily on fertile ground. 

At the end of the six weeks, a second photograph is taken. She is able 
in conference with the director of the group to see her improvements 
and to be stimulated to further efforts to maintain a more correct posture 
during her college course. We have found this highly individualized 
method of straight-line posture photography with its careful follow-up 
in health fundamental courses makes a strong appeal to the student’s 
initiative. Thus a cooperation, spontaneous and eager, is secured from 
the student in contrast to the frequent indifference and protests so often 
encountered in the reaction of the student to her physical defects when 
they are presented to her in their more general aspects. 

Our photographic equipment was built by the college carpenter at 
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a total cost of approximately $4.00. It consists of a framework of wood 
seven feet high by three feet wide. Around this framework nails have 
been placed at two-inch intervals, and over these white cords are strung 
vertically and horizontally, making a screen of two-inch squares behind 
which the student-subject stands. 

In the center of the framework, a black elastic tape, one-half inch 
wide, is stretched tightly from top to bottom. This constitutes the plumb 
or gravity line in the completed photograph. Of course, it should be 
tested in the position in which it is to stand by a free or true plumb line. 

Five feet from the bottom of the framework a one-eighth inch black 
tape is stretched horizontally. This acts as a visual gauge to indicate 
quickly to the examiner the approximate height of the student in the 
finished photograph. 

The student is placed, in profile, on a platform directly behind this 
photographic screen. The platform is of sufficient height to make the feet 
of the subject visible above the bottom of the screen. A line is marked 
on this platform for her feet so that the lower end of the plumb line of 
the screen will drop just in front of her ankle bone. 

No further instructions are given except that the student is to look 
at an indicated object on the wall, so selected as to bring her gaze straight 
ahead. She then, presumably, assumes her natural posture and the photo- 
graph is taken. 

We are using the usual photographic (Folmer Multiple) camera. 
Bromide contrast paper, size 5” x 7”, is used instead of plates. Five 
pictures are taken on a sheet making the cost only a trifle over one cent 
each. 

The developing is done by the instructor who takes the photograph. 
The usual black curtain is placed as a background for the screen. 

When a back view is taken, the horizontal lines in the picture will 
clearly show the amount of unevenness in shoulders and hips. 
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Coordination Tests in Swimming 


By Cottn THEODORE WILSON 


Department of Applied Physics and Body Mechanics, 
Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


NTRODUCTION.—Coordination in swimming has been the cause 
| of many discussions. It is a term which is used by every swimming 

instructor repeatedly. Yet, it is suspected that most instructors 
have an inadequate conception of coordination as a complete problem. 
The physiologists are prone to investigation of the relationship of the 
nervous system to the problem, or the fundamental nature of muscle 
contraction. That the problem is a much broader one and involves the 
mechanics of the movement may be clearly shown. 

In common usage swimming instructors have come to use the term 
coordination to mean a well controlled movement or the proper relative 
intertiming between phases of the stroke. 

Definition.—As a working definition in the treatment of the problem 
of coordination in swimming in this thesis, coordination is defined as, 
“Proper movements, accurately controlled in direction, properly regu- 
lated in force, and intertimed in a sequential order for the most efficient 
action as willed by the performer.” 

From this definition it is clear that coordination in its practical 
aspects and as it can be measured, involves the fundamental elements 
of direction, force, and time. These quantities are the fundamental ele- 
ments in any problem in mechanics. We are not concerned in this thesis 
with a contribution to the physiological phenomena explaining the 
origin, control, and propagation of the nerve force itself, but with the 
external manner in which this nerve force is manifested in movement. 

Specific Objectives—1. To outline how coordination is a funda- 
mental problem of swimming instruction. 

2. To compare and validate if possible several tests which have been 
suggested for measuring some of the practical aspects of coordination. 
In this connection our aim is to discover what valid tests can be used 
by instructors to measure how well an individual can coordinate the 
elements of the swimming strokes; also to suggest how improvement 
in swimming can be measured objectively. 

What Is Meant by Coordination in Swimming.—The elements in- 
volved in coordination have been previously defined as being direction, 
force, and time. In the case of application to the swimming movements 
it may be made clear that the same elements must be considered to 
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explain the efficiency of any movement, irrespective of its simplicity. 

Coordination in a Simple Swimming Movement.—For instance, let 
us consider the case of a single arm pull in the crawl stroke. It has been 
demonstrated that in the crawl stroke the most effective pull may be 
obtained when the pull is made directly beneath the body in the center 
line.' A very strong person may waste considerable effort and thus be 
ineffective in efficient progression. This example illustrates application 
of the first element of coordination; namely, control of direction. 

Furthermore, regulation of force in the arm stroke is essential for 
efficiency. In a well coordinated stroke the hand enters the water rela- 
tively easily but the pull is increased during the phase of the arc where 
it will be most effective for propulsion. To slam the arm into the water 
or to apply maximum force at the wrong point of the pulling arc is a 
useless waste of effort, and will result in unnecessary fatigue and in- 
effective progress. This illustrates that the force must be controlled, ie, 
regulated for maximum effectiveness in view of the aim. 

There is still another condition to be fulfilled. For maximum effective- 
ness there must be a proper relationship in timing between the pulling 
and recovery phases of the stroke. For instance, the time that the arm 
is in the water is relatively longer than the time during recovery. It is 
desirable to apply force for the greatest length of time to produce 
momentum forward (F ¢t = M v). To keep the arm suspended in the 
air for a longer time than necessary is useless because the arm weighs 
approximately eight pounds, and is dead weight, acting to sink the body 
lower in the water. Thus, it may be seen that timing of a movement 
is also important. 

Coordination in Compound Movements.—In addition to the control 
of the elements already introduced in a single arm pull, it has been 
shown that the action of one arm is directly related to the other in 
efficient performance. 

For instance, the spacing or timing of the arms in the cycle has a 
direct bearing on the efficiency of the stroke. That is, if even, continuous 
propulsion is a desirable goal, it is essential that the forward arm enter 
the water before the recovery arm has expended its forward propulsive 
force, a matter of timing, and thus be in position to continue the forward 
momentum without delay. If there is delay, a great deal of the effective- 
ness of each arm stroke is lost in an effort to overcome inertia between 
successive strokes. 

The ability to maintain this spacing is related to the correct appli- 
cation of force to produce this result. In the single arm pull, control of 
the arm entering the water was fairly simple. But in the arm cycle the 
speed and time at which the arm enters the water is closely related to, 
and largely dependent on, the final drive of the opposite arm during 
recovery. This finai drive during recovery swings the forward arm into 


1T. K. Cureton, Objective Tests of Swimming, p. 154. 
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position to pick up immediately the momentum of the stroke. If the 
force expended in the arm action is not controlled to achieve this final 
drive, the arm cycle loses smoothness of action and results in a lunging 
movement. 

Controlled direction for efficient performance in a single arm pull 
was stated as meaning that the pull be made directly beneath the body 
in the center line. In the arm cycle the ability to do this is dependent 
upon the path of the opposite arm during recovery. For example, if 
during recovery the arm is swung too far to the side, it tends to destroy 
the median line pull of the opposite arm, making the forward propulsion 
less effective. 

In other words, the mechanical analysis of any particular movement 
in swimming, from the simplest phase to the composite stroke, may 
always be made in terms of the basic physical concepts of direction, 
force, and time, and such an analysis is identical with what is implied 
in the analysis of the mechanical aspects of coordination. 


APPARATUS AND METHOD 

Subjects —The subjects were chosen as representative of a cross 
section of swimming ability. Tests were taken on a total of 60 men in 
the crawl stroke grouped as follows: 31 men comprising the varsity and 
freshman varsity teams at Springfield College (a group of good swim- 
mers), 15 men from the sophomore physical class (an average group of 
swimmers), 14 men from the freshman secretarial class (a group of poor 
swimmers). Velocity tests were also taken on a total of 43 men in the 
breast stroke and 35 men in the back stroke. The total number of men 
tested was 138. 

Methods.—The attempt has been to compare and validate if possible 
several tests which have been suggested for measuring some of the prac- 
tical aspects of coordination. 

1. Land Drill Tests——In the land drill tests the number of controlled 
crawl movements, arms alone, legs alone, whole stroke, that the indi- 
vidual was able to perform in a given time were counted. Ten seconds 
was chosen as enabling the subject to obtain his maximum speed, and 
yet short enough to eliminate undue fatigue. 

2. Olson’s Midget Bath—Tests were taken on Olson’s Midget Bath 
to determine the number of movements the individual was able to per- 
form in ten seconds, arms alone, legs alone, whole stroke. 

3. Suspension Tests ——The subject was suspended from the end of 
the diving board by means of a strap around the body and sufficient 
tension kept on the strap to keep the subject in a good horizontal plane 
in the water. The number of movements the individual was able to 
perform in ten seconds, arms alone, legs alone, whole stroke, were 
counted. Two methods of observation were used; first by counting the 
movements from above, and second by the observer submerging directly 
under the swimmer to eliminate error in counting due to splash. 
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4. Velocity Tests.—The stop-watch method as discussed by Cureton? 
was used. In each case the swimmer started from a dead start and was 
timed one length of the pool, arms alone, legs alone, whole stroke. 





Immobilization of legs—velocity 
tests. 


Validity: 
a) Mechanical validation of the formula: 
Total speed = arm speed + leg speed — (Loss RC) 





2 T. K. Cureton, Op. cit., p. 141. 
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Two motors, analogous to the arms and legs, were attached to the 
rear of a small boat. In a series of trials the mean speed of both motors 
was 20.2 sec.; mean speed front motor 24.5 sec.; mean speed rear motor 
39.0 sec. 

Applying the same mechanical principle to swimming, the forward 
propulsive power of the legs, although less than that of the arms, 
actually increases the total speed. 

b) Consistency of the velocity tests: 

The tests were repeated six times on successive days on two subjects. 


CASE I 

Time Whole Stroke Time Legs Time Arms 

Mean speed = 10.36 Mean speed = 16.95 Mean speed = 12.4 
(sec.) (sec.) (sec.) 

a.d. = «166 a. d. = .jo a.d. = .&§ 

AD = .067 A D = .132 AD = .093 

CASE 2 

Time Whole Stroke Time Legs Time Arms 

Mean speed = 10.86 Mean speed = 21.06 Mean speed = 12.6 
(sec.) (sec.) (sec.) 

a.d, = 28 a.d. = ,s0 a. d. = .g8 

AD = .073 AD = .o8t AD = ~.2- 


The velocity tests are highly consistent. In each instance the mean 
is many times larger than the A D. 


RESULTS 
The results of the experiments are summed up in the following tables. 


TABLE OF ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS 


Items 
1. Crawl Stroke 


(1) Number strokes Land Drill with number strokes suspension .209 + .067 
(2) Number strokes Olson’s Midget Bath with number strokes 

EE Ee ee eg —.105 *.101 
(3) RC Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Land Drill (60 cases) —.105 +.074 
(4) RC Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Land Drill (31 varsity 

Co FE OO ee te RE ES .o10 *.114 
(5) RC Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Suspension (60 cases) .063 +.068 
(6) RC Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Olson’s Midget Bath 

DEEMED «...s<cdkctouncdpnnsa thse enna teen creen —.031 +.086 
(7) Coordination Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Land Drill 

COE WE CHOIED oc cccccnsdccacduaesusaauseseee neck -313 +.o11 
(8) Coordination Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Suspension 

[oe MY COON cas cccanabeckeeeeeeuesanene ae atin -Io5 *.119 
(9) Coordination Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Olson’s Bath 

C20 SUOERY COED ci cccvccccctccseteasunescvenntsabben .240 +.14 
(10) Coordination Loss Velocity with per cent Loss Land Drill 

Re UOTORE GRIEG). < ocs.c00050 sansmewehoakesasewawenean wag 2 283 
(tr) Number strokes (whole stroke) with number beats (whole 

ee, TT Ey Ee -199 +.067 
(12) Number strokes (alone) with number beats (alone) ...... 094 +.120 
(13) Velocity (whole stroke) with number strokes (31 varsity 

TEE iinocc0ecbeusssdnnensndeeusee ean abeaneseeeekes -199 *.116 
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(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


(29) 


(30) 
(31) 


(32) 


(33) 
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Velocity (whole stroke) with number beats (31 varsity cases)  .094 
Velocity (arms alone) with number strokes (31 varsity cases) 352 
Velocity (legs alone) with number beats (31 varsity cases) —-.813 
Velocity (legs alone) with Velocity (arms alone) (31 varsity 
Dae ie a als) a eine ke a am Me Re .09 
Velocity (legs alone) with Velocity (arms alone) (60 cases) . 568 
Velocity (legs alone) with Velocity (arms alone) (29 average 
io) ee ee eee ere -497 
Velocity (whole stroke) with RC Loss (31 cases) ......... .094 
Velocity (whole stroke) with RC Loss due to (arms) (31 
ee a Fle Dekine okt ne cw ac ier hae sve 008 
Velocity (whole stroke) with RC Loss due to (legs) (31 
RN ae cet gm wi cwrkce.b 9 ab ons Ad oh a oteies wNwle-e .063 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Loss due to Resistance (31 
ea a ae tach wis oA 0066) 008 Sree Rigie ee 282 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Loss due to Resistance (60 
NR EES Ee SP ee eer Teer ee ee en tre -46 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Loss due to Resistance (29 
ROOT Te ORT RET Ce TTT ee er er 251 
Velocity (whole stroke) with pure coordination Loss (31 
I ta roi nao eg b Bsns xsd eng Aiwiniw 4 ws aman. 8 042 
Velocity (whole stroke) with pure coordination Loss (29 
EEE ee Te er rrr ey ere ree 105 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (legs alone) (60 cases 
NY eens CAG ain a6 dears e066 b-bd Wee RRR Ow RRS .607 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (arms alone) (60 cases 
I aa er Ss es Scan hie alacgih oak awe enlaces wae 833 
2. Breast Stroke 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (legs alone) (41 cases 
NT eee pi ay aise aigiecd. wid a nied Aina wihie Alga .852 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (arms alone) (41 
as Sea vey odin ob a TAS 4 CSRS RENO MOE. VRS 717 
3. Back Stroke 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (legs alone) (35 cases 
0 ONS EEL A CEES ROSY COS ae On ERE ee SEC er Cee ae 598 
Velocity (whole stroke) with Velocity (arms alone) (35 
eo dae payors osdiene ba eae ited 687 
TABLE OF PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 
Key 
r, = whole speed r, = leg speed 
r, = arm speed r, = resistance 
1. Crawl Stroke Partial Coefficients 
3 Variables 
12.3 _ +729 
13-2 -529 
Tosa = 031 
2. Crawl Stroke 
4 Variab‘es 
"12.34 = 784 
Ths 24 767 
"i423 672 
3. Breast Stroke 
3 Variables 
Yio.3 a 780 
"13.2 = 883 


I+ I+ I+ 


I+ I+ 
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I+ 
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-120 
113 
-040 


-1I5 
-058 


.092 
125 


-120 
120 
= 112 
.07 

-116 
.067 
= .123 
-044 


.026 


.028 


.050 


074 


.060 
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4. Back Stroke 
3 Variables 


‘123 = -635 
‘132 = +520 
fo. = —-093 
TABLE OF MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS 
Key . 
r, = whole speed r, = leg speed 
r, = arm speed r, = resistance 
Multiple R Validity of R 
1. Crawl Stroke—3 Variables R,(23) = .883 + .18 
2. Crawl Stroke—4 Variables R, (234) : on SS i288 
3. Breast Stroke—3 Variables R(23) = .943 = «22 
4. Back Stroke—3 Variables R, (23) 75 = 
TABLE OF PREDICTION EQUATIONS 
Key 
xX,= total speed X, = leg speed 
X, = arm speed X, = resistance 
1. Crawl Stroke—3 Variables 
X, = 343 X, + .106 X, + 5.16 
2. Crawl Stroke—4 Variables 
X, 37 X, + .18 X, — «19 Xx, + 4.19 
3. Breast Stroke—3 Variables 
X, = .265 X, + .131 X + 8.68 
4. Back Stroke—3 Variables 


X, = 52X, + 18 X, + 1.35 
DISCUSSION 


Reliability of Tests —The results have shown that the land drill tests, 
suspension tests, and tests on Olson’s Midget Bath are not reliable as 
a means of determining coordinative ability in actual swimming per- 
formance. Performance in the tests is not related to the speed criterion. 

The velocity tests give high correlations with swimming performance, 
and are of practical value. 

The consistency of performance in the velocity tests was remarkable, 
stressing the accuracy with which a swimmer repeats his performance 
in a series of trials. 

Contribution of the Legs and Arms in Total Speed—A good deal 
of speculation has been rife in the swimming world as to the proportion 
in which the arms and legs contribute to total speed. A good many 
theories have been advanced, based entirely on personal opinion without 
objective data. 


1. Contribution of Legs and Arms Crawl Stroke 


Total speed .62 arm speed + .36 leg speed 
2. Contribution of Legs and Arms Breast Stroke 
Total speed .446 arm speed + .675 leg speed 


3. Contribution of Legs and Arms Back Stroke 
Total speed .544 arm speed + .4 leg speed 
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Analysis of Speed Performance.—The term RC Loss has been used 
throughout to denote the loss in efficiency which results when the sep- 
arate movements (arms, legs) of the crawl stroke are combined into the 
composite stroke. 

The separation of this total loss into its constituent parts is a com- 
plex problem. The results tend to show that this loss is due to three 
factors: 

1. Resistance Loss.—The resistance to a body moving through the 
water increases at faster speeds. 

2. Pure Coordination Loss.—Pure coordination loss is a neurological 
loss. 

3. Loss Due to Slip.—A swimmer moving at faster speed increases 
the flow of water under his body, and this has the effect of increasing 
the slip, which results in a loss in efficiency. 

Velocity Tests of Practical Importance.—Velocity tests offer the 
coach the most objective method of stroke analysis. The efficiency of 
each phase of the stroke may thus be determined. The average per cent 
error in predicting the true time for fifteen men in the crawl stroke, 
knowing the speed of the arms alone and the speed of the legs alone 
was 7.2 per cent, thus stressing the importance of the velocity tests. 

















Curriculum Content and Suitable Minors 


By Masset E. RucEn, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


HE PRESENT unemployment of teachers has created demands 
"Tir better preparation of teachers.* Better preparation has raised 
the question of desirable teaching combinations. In recent years 
a large percentage—in some instances nearly 50 per cent—of the begin- 
ning teachers of academic subjects in the secondary schools have been 
teaching subjects other than their majors or minors. Likewise in the field v 
of physical education, teachers are attempting to teach two, three, four, ‘ 
and even five subjects in addition to physical education It_is obvious eon 
that such conditions do not make for efficient instruction in our schools, 
nor do they help to raise the standards of general secondary education. 

Not so many years ago we deplored the lack of college graduates in 
our teaching ranks. We demanded high certification standards. We said 
our boys and girls should be taught by “educated” men’ and women. 
Normal schools became teachers’ colleges. Liberal arts colleges became 
teacher-training institutions. Universities developed teachers’ colleges and 
schools of education. While the rate of growth previous to 1917 was 
relatively slow, it has since been very rapid until unceremoniously halted 
by the depression in 1929. Still in 1933, the American Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges recognized over one hundred and fifty accredited 
teachers’ colleges, offering at least one four-year modified curriculum of 
post high school work.}* In the field of physical education, over three 
hundred teacher-training institutions have been reported as offering 
professional training leading to the baccalaureate degree.” 

Despite this, however, as recently as April, 1930, “it was reported 
that there were three available positions in physical education for every 
one teacher prepared to fill them.”* The problem, of course, has been to 
find the positions. As budgets have been cut and personnel reduced, the 
tendency has been to employ less “specialized” teachers and to add the 
specialities to the teaching burden of teachers of regular academic sub- 
jects. When this has been thought unwise many of the specialities have 
been eliminated. Possibly part of this has been due to the fact that in 
the field of physical education emphasis has been placed entirely on the 
major and not on teaching majors and minors, as has been the case in 
the academic subjects. 





*A paper presented before the Teacher-Training Section of the Mid-West District 
Convention, April, 1934, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
+ Numbers refer to bibliographical references at end of article. 
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Recent studies in physical education have investigated the teaching 
combinations of physical education teachers in secondary schools. Impli- 
cations from some of these studies are that the professional training in 
physical education should be revised to meet the demands of the field. 
Our students should be prepared to teach mathematics, social studies, 
science, home economics, art, music, English, Latin, and practically 


~ every other subject in the high school curriculum. But shall such revision 


of the physical education curriculum be made without a consideration of 
logical teaching combinations, and the ability and interests of students 
in the teaching combinations? 

In a survey of the literature in the field of general education two 
viewpoints have been expressed: (1) that preparation in subject matter 
combinations in the teachers’ college be based upon subject combinations 
taught at the present time in the field, and (2) that preparation in 
subject matter combinations be based on the relationship of abilities 
demanded by the various subjects and on the determination of logical 
teaching sequences. Each of these viewpoints is discussed. 


TEACHING COMBINATIONS DEMANDED IN THE FIELD 


Interest in teaching combinations has been associated with studies of 
supply and demand for teachers.* Buckingham, in investigating teacher 
supply and demand in Ohio in 1923—24, concluded that newly appointed 
high school teachers very frequently did not teach the subjects in which 
they had majored or minored in college.’ This finding was supported by 
Paterson who learned in 1925 that more than 50 per cent of the graduates 
of the Colorado State Teachers College at Greeley were teaching outside 
their field of specialization. Kemp reported an investigation of 486 
teachers (1922-23 graduates of the University of California) which 
showed that over one-third the subjects taught were those in which the 
teachers had had little or no training. In small high schools the number 
of subjects taught outside of the major or minors mounted to over one- 
half, while in the larger high schools only about one-fourth.’ 

Baer in a later study of Ohio stated that about one-fifth the teachers 
taught subjects in which they had neither majored nor minored.* Cole® 
in North Dakota, Inman* in Iowa, and Lignon,° investigating conditions 
in the South, all came to the same conclusion; namely, that there was 
considerable discrepancy between the subjects taught and those in which 
the teacher had majored or minored in college. The same situation was 
revealed in the field of primary, elementary, and rural education.® Rea- 
sonable teaching combinations did not exist. Teachers just taught any- 
thing and everything which was demanded. A recent survey of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States showed 
mathematics and social science and English to be combined with every 
other subject. The most popular combinations with English were French, 
Latin, Spanish, social science, and mathematics. Civics, usually required 
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in secondary schools, was taught by teachers with little or no prepara- 
tion. What of physical education? j 

In a survey of the North Central Association of High Schools of 
Michigan, Woody'' found (1924-25) that of 147 teachers of physical 
education, 53 per cent were teaching physical education alone, 12 per 
cent were combining it with two or more other subjects. Subjects most 
frequently combined were mathematics, history, and social studies. A 
later study'® (1933) of class B and C high schools in Michigan, however, 
showed that of 189 men teachers of physical education only 39, or less 
than 20 per cent, were teaching physical education alone. The remaining 
150 were teaching physical education in combination with 1 to 7 other 
subjects. Physical education and industrial arts was the most frequently 
mentioned 2-subject combination. The 189 teachers of physical educa- 
tion were teaching 94 different combinations. Eighty-six of these different 
combinations were taught by 86 different teachers, i.e., each of the 86 
combinations occurred only once. Nineteen different combinations were 
taught by 2 or more of the teachers of physical education. Subjects most 
frequently taught, excepting the physical education—industrial arts com- 
bination, were science which was mentioned 84 times, and social studies 
which was mentioned 83 times. Mathematics ranked a close third. Of 
the social studies, history was by far the most frequent individual subject, 
while geometry was the most popular mathematics. Physics and biology 
led in the field of science. It is also interesting to note that of the 189 
teachers of physical education only 49.8 per cent had either majored or 
minored in physical education. 

A questionnaire survey of girls’ basketball in the state of Michigan'® 
(1932-33) revealed forty women teachers of physical education out of 
ninety-two replying who were teaching other subjects. English was the 
most frequent combination; elementary grades ranked second; home 
economics, physiology, biology, health, history, mathematics, hygiene, 
and general science were all included. 

Similar situations exist elsewhere. Street'* found that in Iowa and 
Kansas the most frequently combined subjects with physical education 
were for men: biology—physiology, health—-hygiene, history—social sci- 
ences, mathematics, chemistry—physics, and industrial arts. For women 
the most frequent combinations were with: health—hygiene, biology— 
physiology, history—social sciences, music, home economics, English, and 
public speaking. Street recommended that certification standards should 
be such that teachers will be required to have a reasonable degree of 
preparation for all subjects which they teach. He maintained also that 
continuous study be made in all states of the various problems relating 
to supply and demand, so as to produce a better balance between the 
teacher—preparation programs and the needs of the public schools. 

According to Horton'® data collected from 674 positions in Illinois, 
distributed over the state exclusive of Chicago, the best teaching com- 
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binations for men teachers of physical education are science and mathe- 
matics. Women teachers of physical education in Illinois most frequently 
teach in combination English, Latin, home economics, history-social 
science, mathematics, and science. In addition to mathematics and science 
which are recommended as the best teaching combinations for men, 
history—social science, and manual arts are also taught. 

In Indiana*® it is only in the large high schools (over six hundred) 
that a full-time teacher of physical and health education is found. In 
high schools of two to six hundred enrollment physical education teachers 
usually teach one additional subject, and in schools with less than two 
hundred enrollment they usually teach two additional subjects. For men, 
social studies is by far the most common combination. Science, mathe- 
matics, and industrial arts follow in the order named. Among the women, 
English seems to be the most common combination with home economics, 
science, and foreign language following in the order named. 

Andreas’ reported that interviews with fifty-two high school princi- 
pals and superintendents in central New York state showed a preference 
for teachers of physical education who could also teach an academic sub- 
ject. The experience of Syracuse University, likewise reported by An- 
dreas, indicated a preference for teachers of physical education in com- 
bination with social science, business education, mathematics, science, 
and history. 

Whitney and Milholland '® reporting frequent teaching combinations 
with various subjects in two or more investigations found the most fre- 
quent combinations of physical education for men to be history, indus- 
trial arts, and mathematics. For women the most frequent combinations 
were history and English. 

From these studies it is apparent that certain teaching combinations 
seem to appear more frequently than others. These teaching combina- 
tions differ for men and women teachers. The following table gives this 
summary. 

The subject combinations of greatest frequency according to this 
table are for men: science in Illinois; biology and physiology in Iowa 
and Kansas; industrial arts in Michigan; and social studies in Indiana. 
Second in frequency is mathematics in Illinois; health—hygiene in Iowa 
and Kansas; science—chiefly physics and biology in Michigan; and 
science in Indiana. The third subject in frequency seems to be social 
studies, chiefly history in Iowa and Kansas and Michigan, and mathe- 
matics in Indiana. The subject combinations for the women, on the 
other hand, are: English in Michigan and Indiana and health—hygiene in 
Iowa and Kansas as first in frequency. Second place goes to elementary 
grades in Michigan, biology—physiology in Iowa and Kansas, and home 
economics in Indiana. The subject mentioned third in frequency is home 
economics in Michigan, social studies, chiefly history, in Iowa and 
Kansas, and science in Indiana. Teaching of science, social studies, 
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English, mathematics, home economics, and industrial arts seem to be 
most frequently demanded of physical educators. 

Shall the teachers’ colleges adjust the physical education curriculum 
to meet the demands in the specific state in which the college is lo- 
cated? If so, what further adjustments will be made to accommodate 
the students from neighboring states where subject combinations de- 
manded are different? If the demands of the field were to be the only 
criteria for the adjustment of the curriculum, it is apparent that end- 
less confusion would result. What guarantee is there, for example, to 
assure the teachers’ college that the demands of 1934 will be the de- 
mands of 1939? To adopt the policy of determining subject combina- 
tions for physical education in terms of the demands of the field with 
its literal interpretation, is to admit that state certification laws are 
perfect and that judgment of school administrators in selecting a can- 
didate is based on the subject-matter preparation in majors and minors. 
Both of these statements can be challenged, since one of the existing 
difficulties in solving the problem of supply and demand is our inade- 
quate certification laws in many states, and the lack of attention school 
administrators pay to subject-matter preparation of their prospective 
teachers. There is a great need for closer cooperation among the state 
certificating bodies, the school administrators, and the teachers’ col- 
lege.'® 

LOGICAL TEACHING COMBINATIONS 


West Virginia represents one state which has attempted to solve 
its problems of supply and demand and teaching combination through 
cooperative planning. A recent state-wide cooperative study in which 
the high school principals committed themselves as to the best teaching 
combinations for their schools, and in which the teachers’ colleges and 
state certificating bodies have utilized these suggestions in making 
more effective their services, has done much towards contributing to 
the determination of better teaching combinations. As a result of this 
study, high ‘school teachers in the academic subjects are expected to 
have a first and second teaching field. These teaching fields must be 
selected from an approved list of teaching combinations. The number 
of hours of credit for certification in any subject is specified by the 
state. All teachers are required to have twenty semester hours in sec- 
ondary education.*® To be sure, the question has been raised as to 
whether or not the student always makes the best selection for his 
second teaching field, but this is a question which will always be 
present. How can we ever guarantee the choices of any one or of any- 
thing to be the best ones? 

Whitney and Milholland,”’ studying the problem of teaching com- 
binations in Colorado, state that since there is so little evidence of 
any tendency to combine certain definite subjects as minors with cer- 
tain majors, there is a need to adjust theory and practice. The modern 
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teachers’ college has assumed that specific subject-matter preparation 
is a large factor in successful teaching. “Practice (however) seems to 
indicate that public school administrators consider the qualitative 
aspect of preparation of little importance. It may be that the hypothe- 
sis implied in this latter attitude is correct and that the teachers’ col- 
lege should devote itself entirely to preparation in philosophy of edu- 
cation, psychology, methods, and the like.”** 

This latter point of view, however, is definitely opposed by the 
Committee on Required Courses in Education of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors.** Their “. . . report shows wide spread 
opposition to the undue emphasis placed in many states and schools 
on technical professional training as compared with training in the 
subject matter to be taught.”” The Committee endorses courses in prac- 
tice teaching, methods, and educational psychology. Further technical 
courses are unnecessary because “. . . the various courses contain much 
material which should be obvious to any one capable of becoming a 
teacher. They are often diluted in content and show much overlapping 
and duplication; they have not been proved to develop more effective 
teachers.”’** 

Whitney and Milholland suggest further that improved correspond- 
ence between college preparation and subjects taught can be realized 
when teachers are allowed to teach only the subjects for which they 
are prepared. If teachers’ colleges were backed by adequate certification 
laws they should be better able to standardize teaching combinations 
based on (1) the relationship between abilities to teach various subjects 
and (2) the relative frequency with which the different subjects are 
taught in the schools.*° 

This point of view is also supported by the Southern Association 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges** as a result of their study of teach- 
ing combinations of which a brief summary is here given. 


“The evidence of this study seems to indicate that the teaching combinations 
have been selected for convenience in administration and not for any relationship 
that may have existed between the subjects. This method of selecting the combina- 
tions is not calculated to encourage scholarship in special fields of subject matter. 
The principals of the secondary schools of the several states with the help of the 
high school inspectors should be encouraged to study this problem and work out 
combinations better adapted to the needs of the schools... . 

“The academic training of . . . teachers as indicated in this report represents 
a ‘weird mixture’ of a great many subjects with very little sequence. Prospective 
high school teachers should be guided in their selection of academic studies in such 
a way that their majors and minors will be in related fields and that the divisions 
of these subjects will be in sequence. It is important also that the elective subjects 
be selected in such a way as to give vision and breadth of understanding for future 
growth... . 

“The assignment of teachers to teach combinations of subjects, the training of 
teachers to teach these combinations and the certification of teachers to the subjects 
are parts of the big problem of efficient classroom instruction. The state could say 
that Latin, French, and Spanish constituted a combination. It could instruct the 
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colleges to train the language teachers for this combination. The state could cer- 
tificate these trained teachers to teach these subjects. If all of these things were done 


for all subjects taught in the high school the millenium in high school teaching 
would be here.” 


Preparation in at least two related teaching fields*’ with emphasis 
on specific subject matter, and a limited number of hours in technical 
professional subject matter,?* with due consideration given to a broad 
training, seem to be the trends in the field of general teacher education, 
Davis*® has summarized this trend very nicely in his recent survey of 
academic majors and minors in thirty-one universities and colleges in 
the North Central territory. 


“Tt seems very evident from all these facts and opinions that some notable 
changes in the requirements of majors and minors are about to be made in many 
sections of the country. Specifically, the trend seems to be toward broader training 
in fields directly related to the teacher’s department of specialization, and in con- 
sequence an increase in the number of semester hours allotted to the whole division 
of concentration. Thus, history as a major or minor is not to be acceptable, but in 
its stead a group of social subjects is to be required. Likewise physics or chemistry 
standing alone will not serve as a major but both in combination. In a similar way 
groupings of other related subjects are to be set up and students will be permitted 
to select from among the groupings. 

“A second trend, and one growing out of the first set of modified requirements, 
is one looking to the establishment of a five-year course for the training of all 
secondary teachers.”?° 


What do all of these proposals mean for physical education? The 
five-year plan of teacher training has been discussed for a number of 
years. If there has not been adequate time in a four-year curriculum 
to prepare students to teach physical education, then how in the course 
of these same four years can we hope to prepare students to meet the 
various demands of teaching combinations as made by school admin- 
istrators? It is well to recall here that the study of Coombs showed 
that eighty-six men teachers of physical education in Michigan were 
teaching eighty-six different combinations of academic subjects.*! 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In recommending a procedure for determining the best subjects or 
teaching combinations for students of physical education, the results 
of the various studies cited must be taken into consideration. Conclu- 
sions from these studies would indicate that: 


1. At least two teaching fields are desirable; a major in physical education and 
a minor or major in an academic field. When possible it would be well tc extend 
this to three teaching fields; a major in physical education and a first and second 
minor—possibly one a group minor and the other a subject minor. 

2. The teaching fields should be related. Furthermore, students should be 
required to select for additional majors or minors only subjects or fields of con- 
centration which are taught in the modern high school. Such teaching combinations 
as Greek, archeology, bacteriology, or psychology should be discouraged. 

3. Related fields of concentration to physical education for which there seems 
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to be some demand are science—preferably the biological sciences—and social 
studies. These fields should be given first consideration in the development of a 
second major or minor. 

4. Some consideration should be given to special interests of individual students 
in the selection of teaching combinations. Where two minors are required, it seems 
desirable to allow the second minor to be in the field or subject of greatest interest 
to the student, provided it is in a field of study which is included in the high school. 
This would give recognition to special interests in English, dramatics, foreign lan- 
guages, industrial arts, or mathematics. 

5. Cooperative studies should be undertaken which include high school prin- 
cipals in the various states, state certification bodies, schools of education of univer- 
sities, and accredited teachers’ colleges toward the end of developing standard 
policies regarding best teaching combinations in physical education. Specific teaching 
combinations could then be set up by the teachers’ colleges which would be recog- 
nized for certification and which the school administrators would take into con- 
sideration in the employment of new teachers. 


DISCUSSION 


Twenty-six of the thirty-one universities and teachers’ colleges in 
the North Central territory studied by Davis require both an academic 
major and minor for prospective teachers of academic subjects.** 

In the academic fields majors and minors are pretty well defined 
both as to number of hours and specific courses. Such courses as special 
methods in the teaching of—let us say—algebra or English are some- 
times counted towards the academic major. Otherwise, courses are quite 
definitely related to subject matter as such. Seldom are technical courses 
in education allowed to count toward the academic major. 

The number of hours required for the major varies in the Davis** 
study from twenty-four to forty. The number of hours required in the 
universities is higher than in the liberal arts colleges and teachers’ col- 
leges. The number of semester hours required for a minor ranges from 
fifteen to thirty with many schools not giving the specific number. 
This would indicate that academic minors are less firmly established. 

The study of Peik** of twenty-nine universities and twenty-eight 
liberal arts colleges training teachers and representing all parts of the 
country, gave a median of twenty-seven semester hours for the aca- 
demic major and thirty-six semester hours for the special subjects. The 
median hours for the first academic minor was sixteen semester hours, 
and for the second academic minor thirteen semester hours. Only 30 
per cent of the special majors specified any minors. This study also 
recommended the development of general or group majors, cutting 
across departmental barriers. 

A similar study of sixty-six teachers’ colleges, at least one from 
each state, made by Rugg*® gave an average of twenty-five semester 
hours for the major in all types of four-year curricula. Physical educa- 
tion was included among the ten curricula requiring the highest number 
of semester hours. Thirty-one semester hours was the average for this 
group. The first minor in this study gave an average of seventeen 
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semester hours while the second minor gave an average of twelve 
semester hours. 

Could the physical education major be set up within the limit of 
thirty to forty semester hours? This could probably be done if only 
the subject matter pertaining directly to physical education were in- 
cluded. What, then, would happen to the sciences we have emphasized 
so much as our fundamental background? Either these sciences could 
be required as prerequisites to the major in physical education, or they 
could be reorganized around the idea of a group major or minor in 
science and made a required second teaching field for the student of 
physical education. Whether the science major or minor should be 
called biological science, physical science, or natural science would, of 
course, vary somewhat with the different universities and colleges. 

The University of Michigan has group majors in physical and bio- 
logical sciences which range from thirty-two to thirty-eight semester 
hours. There is also a group major in general science of thirty-two 
semester hours, and in social studies of thirty-eight hours. English 
likewise has a group major of thirty-five hours. Other universities are 
developing the group major idea. According to Davis,*® Wisconsin is 
working in group majors in general science and social studies. Minne- 
sota has completed arrangements for a group major in natural science; 
Iowa, Ohio, and Missouri all have group majors in two or more fields 
of interest. 

With thirty-five or forty semester hours required in the field of 
physical education (a group major) it might still be possible to acquire 
a group major or minor in the field of science ranging in semester hours 
from twenty to forty. The technical courses in education of twelve to 
eighteen hours as required by various state laws could be required for 
the teacher’s certificate. There would still be room in the program for 
a second minor in a field of special interest to the student or for broad 
election. 

The development of such a program would entail considerable co- 
operative effort in individual colleges and universities. This type of 
planning, however, would seem to be more effective in the future. Per- 
haps we should beware of piece-meal planning to meet an immediate 
situation just for the sake of placing our graduates. 

It is true that we must, to a certain extent, recognize present de- 
mands from the field for teaching combinations. Attempting to meet the 
demands, however, is not a solution to the problem of suitable minors 
in physical education. The trend in the field of general teacher educa- 
tion is to develop teaching combinations around related subjects within 
the secondary school curriculum. We in physical education can profit 
by this trend. A re-examination of our present curriculum content 
towards the end of improving our in-service training in a logical and 
practical manner must result in cooperative and long-time planning. 
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Professional standards, which must include an emphasis on specific 
subject-matter preparation, must be maintained. 
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A Comparison of the Subject Elections 
and the Scholastic Records of 
Athletes and Non-Athletes 


By Harmon S. Jones, 


Director of Physical Education, 
Union High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


T HAS frequently been charged that high school athletes tend to elect 
less difficult subjects and lighter subject loads than the non-athletes, 
and also that they receive lower scholastic grades in the subjects 

elected.* For the past few years it seems to have been the consensus of 
opinion of educators, as well as the general public, that athletes, because 
they had competition in interscholastic sports in mind, have had a tend- 
ency to elect subjects that are often rated as easy. This may be true, but 
the opinion of most persons is based only on supposition and not facts. It 
is probable that this viewpoint was developed by judging all athletes 
by a few star performers on the school athletic teams. This study was 
undertaken, therefore, as an attempt to throw some light on the above 
charges. 

The problem thus undertaken was to make a comparison of the 
subject elections and the scholastic records of the athletes and non- 
athletes at Union High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, for the years 
1930-31 and 1931-32. The study has covered all the records of the 
athletes and the non-athletes from this school and by the use of these 
records, which were on file in the office of the school, the comparison 
was made of the subject elections and scholastic grades. 

By obtaining the above information this study has a present signifi- 
cance, in that it may be of some value to the principal, session room 
teachers, classroom teachers, and the coaches of the athletic teams, not 
only in this one high school but others as well. Principals may receive 
some suggestions that might be of an administrative assistance by helping 
them to know what subjects the boys tend to elect and also the distribu- 
tion of grades in each subject. 

This study and the results are confined to the male students alone. 
The first step was to make a distinction between the athletes and the 
non-athletes and the definitions arrived at were the ones set up by the 





* An abstract of a thesis submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Science at the University of Michigan, 1933. 
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Carnegie Foundation’ in their study at Columbia University in 1927, 


“An athlete is a male undergraduate mentioned in the school yearbook as 
having been a member of the university or freshman team or crew, even if he was 
not awarded an insignia.” 

“A non-athlete is any other male member of the group.” 

Managers of the athletic teams were not considered as athletes unless 


they actually took part in some sport. The above definitions were varied 
slightly to meet the needs of this study of high school students, otherwise 
they were used under the same provisions. The 2 groups were selected 
from the high school yearbook, and there were too athletes and 448 
non-athletes. The records were copied and thus the comparisons made 
on a percentage basis and presented in table form. 


REVIEW OF RELATED STUDIES 


In connection with this study the author made an intensive review 
of the literature relating to this particular study. There was material 
on both sections of this study, namely the subject elections and the 
scholastic records. 

Among the studies in regard to the subject elections, Gould and Davis? 
attempted to point out some of the important reasons why high school 
pupils choose certain subjects, some of which were: as an aid to making 
a living; because of advice from parents, friends, and schoolmates; 
because some believed they had the ability to make a good mark in the 
subject; and because of the reputation of the standing of the subject. 

Cook and Thompson* made a study of the comparison of letter and 
non-letter boys in a city high school. This study was made more inten- 
sively of the boys themselves, in connection with their absences and what 
attracted them to college, etc. Other studies were made by Templeton* 
in regard to the preferences of high school pupils and Franzen® who made 
a study concerning the enrollment in subjects in the North Central 
Association High Schools in Indiana, both of which brought out some 
very interesting results that might have a direct bearing on the results 
of this study. 

A very recent study was made by Mitchell,® Director of Intramural 
Sports at the University of Michigan, on the interests of high school 
students. This study was based on the records of students who applied 
for admission to the University of Michigan directly from high school. 

1 “College Athletics and Scholarship,’ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, Part II, Twenty-Second Annual Report, 1927, p. 53. 

2 Silas E. Gould and Robert A. Davis, “Some Reasons Why High School Pupils 
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8 William Cook and Mable Thompson, ‘A Comparison of Letter Boys and Non- 
Letter Boys in a City High School,” School Review, 36:350, Vol. 8 (1928). 

4 Payne Templeton, “A Study of Pupil Preferences,’ School Review, 38:532, Vol. 
7 (September, 1930). 

5 Carl F. Franzen, ‘‘The Enrollment of Subjects in the North Central Association 
High Schools in Indiana,” Indiana University School of Education, B, 6:64, Vol. 72 
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6 Elmer D. Mitchell, “Interests of High School Students,” Journal of Health ond 
Physical Education, IV:3 (March, 1933), 60. 
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It must be recognized that each individual has many likes and dislikes, 
and by taking such into consideration Mitchell emphasizes the fact that 
in advising a high school student in regard to his vocation, the person 
in authority must study him as an individual. Mitchell further states 
that the curriculum should be sufficiently wide to give students the 
variety of courses and activities that they need if they are to choose 
wisely the vocation in which they will find the most success and enjoy- 
ment. 

There is very little published material on the elections of high school 
students. None were found that pointed out the difference between 
subject elections of athletes and non-athletes, hence this study should 
be of some value to individuals who have the responsibility of advising 
students and also to coaches of athletic teams. 

The related literature on scholastic records in connection with the 
group of athletes and non-athletes is more closely related to this partic- 
ular study. However these studies are largely in connection with college 
groups rather than high school groups. 

The Carnegie Foundation’ made an extensive study in the comparison 
of athletes and non-athletes in American colleges and universities. Aside 
from the study of the colleges and universities, a comprehensive study 
was undertaken at Columbia University to make the comparison of the 
academic grades of 1925. Many valuable conclusions were reached in 
this study, one of which was that the groups appeared to be of about 
the same intelligence; however, the athletes fell slightly below the non- 
athletes on the basis of course grades which it was thought might have 
been due to the fact that the athletes tended to remain in school longer 
than the non-athletes. 

Samuel* made a similar study for the Carnegie Foundation at the 
University of Michigan. Many results found by Samuel were the same 
as those found by the Carnegie Foundation at Columbia. This was a 
very interesting study and threw considerable light on this present study. 

Curtis® made a study on the school letter and emphasized that athletes 
should not be the only ones to wear the school letter and that it might 
be best to award school letters to all-round students who stood out in 
scholarship, leadership, athletics, and general school activities. This 
might tend to increase the scholarship of both groups, the athletes and 
non-athletes. 

There was a brief article on College Athletics and Scholarship‘® 


7 “College Athletics and Scholarship,’ Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, Part III, Professional Studies, Twenty-Second Annual Report, 1927, pp. 
49-65. 

8 Harry L. Samuel, Athletics and Scholarship, Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards 
Brothers, 1928. 

® Henry S. Curtis, “School Letter—Athletically, Scholarly and Otherwise,” Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 73 (May, 1927), 292. 

10 “College Athletics and Scholarship,” Review of Reviews, Vol. 73 (April, 1926), 
423-4. 
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published in the Review of Reviews for April, 1926. It was pointed out 
in this article that the primary purpose of the colleges was to train minds, 
and should that purpose be accomplished successfully, there would be 
more power to athletics with their attributes of teamwork, sportsmanship, 
clean living, and good health. Furthermore, in the article it was stated 
that the “dumb athlete” exists no more; for under modern conditions, 
if his dumbness is effectively demonstrated, he ceases to be recognized 
as an athlete. 

Another interesting study made by Hindmarsh" on “Scholarships 
and Athletics.” It was pointed out that in order to hold a scholarship 
one must have an outstanding record, and it was found that men athletes 
comprised a fair proportion. It was also found that the athletes who 
did have scholarships regularly maintained a high rank throughout the 
whole of their college career. None received unsatisfactory standings 
as upperclass men, and more than half graduated with honors, which 
goes to show that athletes are at least of average ability. 

All related literature reviewed before this study was undertaken 
threw considerable light on the purpose of this present study. 


SUBJECT ELECTIONS 


There is a large choice of subjects for all students at Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and a complete classification of all 
these subjects is shown in Table II. It is shown that all English subjects 
such as business English, journalism, English I, II, etc., are listed under 
the one heading of English. The author dealt with only the one main 
heading such as English, mathematics, languages, etc., in his manu- 
script. In this report, however, he has combined the entire group of 
subjects as will be shown in further tables. Regardless of this fact some 
of the important conclusions are based on the different subjects. Certain 
of the subjects are required of all students who enroll in school and 
perhaps may have a direct bearing on some of the conclusions. English 
is required for three years, mathematics for one year, etc. 

This study was divided into 2 sections, namely, the comparison 
of subject elections and the scholastic records of the 448 non-athletes 
and roo athletes. The first part was made on subject elections and a 
comparison was made between the 448 non-athletes and roo athletes. 
The non-athletes were shown to have a slightly higher average in semester 
registrations over the period of 4 semesters, a figure of 16.37 subjects 
compared with 16.17 subjects for the athletes. The figures thus made 
the average subject load per semester for each non-athlete 4.09 subjects 
as compared to that of 4.05 subjects for each athlete. That shows only 
a slight difference of .o5 of a subject which is almost an insignificant 
margin. 


11 A. E. Hindmarsh, “Scholarships and Athletics,’ North Central Association Quar- 
terly, Vol. 5 (Dec. 1930), 340-45. 
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TABLE I 
Groupinc oF Susyects Taucut aT Union Hic Scuoor, Granp Rapips, 
MICHIGAN, DURING THE YEARS 1930-31 AND 1931-32 











Group Title ee eas  - - 

English English I, II, II, IV, V, VI, VI, VII, Business English, and 
Journalism. 

Social Sciences History I, II (World) I, II, II, IV (European) American VII, 
VIII, American Government, Economics, Commercial Law. 





Mathematics Algebra I, Il, III; Geometry I, I, III; Trigonometry, and 
Business Arithmetic I and II. 

Physical and Chemistry I, II; Zoology I, II; Botany I, II; Physics I, II, 

Biological Hygiene and Sanitation; General Science I, II; and Physiology. 

Sciences 

Manual Arts All the following have courses I and II and all but Aviation 


have Advanced courses: Auto Mechanics, Aviation, Cabinet 
Making, Printing, Machine Shop, Electric Shop, and Mechan- 
ical and Architectural Drawing. 

Commercial Arts Stenography I, II, IlI, IV; Typewriting I, II, III, IV; Book- 
keeping I, II, III, IV. 








Speech Debating, Dramatics, Public Speaking I, II, III, IV, Speech 
Interpretation. 
Art Art I, I, WI, IV, and Advanced. 
Music Band, Choruses, Orchestra, Harmony and Appreciation. 
Bible Narrative Courses I and II. 
Retail Selling Courses I and II. 
TABLE II 
Tota, AND AveRAGE NUMBER OF SEMESTER REGISTRATIONS BY THE 448 NoN- 
ATHLETES AND TUE 100 ATHLETES, AND ATHLETES IN THE DIFFERENT SPorTs: 


FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, TRACK, WRESTLING, TENNIS, AND Go_F aT Union HicuH 
ScHooL, GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN, FOR YEARS 1930-31 AND 1031-32 














Total Number Average Number 

Groups of Semester of Semester 

Four Semesters Registrations Registrations 
Pv a ST 7,404 16.37 
coc an. Warn seed ema 1,617 16.17 
48 Football Athletes .............. 727 15.10 
30 Basketball Athletes ............ 433 14.30 
SRVERNOR MRNIMEED 6 oasis scnvsianee 542 15.03 
12 Wrestling Athletes ............. 183 15.23 
Be pes Athletes 2. co cc ccccccnse 178 16.14 
SP OR sod as ks ace nie ahecdcwrs 64 15.04 





After having dealt with the subject elections of the two groups as 
a whole and comparing the results, the general group of athletes was 
divided into groups according to the sport in which they competed, 
namely, football, basketball, track, wrestling, tennis, and golf. In doing 
this it was found that there was an overlapping of individuals who com- 
peted in the different sports, such as football athletes who had also 
competed as basketball athletes. In the respective groups according to 
sports there were forty-eight football athletes, thirty basketball, thirty-six 
track, twelve wrestling, eleven tennis, and four golf. 

The average subject elections of the athletes in the different sports 
can be seen in Table II, and also those of the non-athletes and the general 
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group of athletes. The results were derived from the elections in the 
different subjects shown in Table II. All averages were shown to be 
over 15 subjects for the 4 semesters with exception of the basketball 
athletes who dropped slightly below. Perhaps the dropping of the average 
subject elections of the athletes according to the individual sport is due 
to the overlapping of athletes in the different sports. However on the 
whole, the subject elections of the 100 athletes as a group and as athletes 
in the different sports are only slightly lower than those of the 448 
non-athletes. 


SCHOLASTIC RECORDS 


The second part of the study, namely, the comparison of the scholastic 
records of the 448 non-athletes with those of the 100 athletes, brings 
out some very interesting results. The records of grades received in the 
different subjects bring out definite conclusions. Certain of the records, 
however, are compared after having combined those for all subjects into 
a total of grades for each group. The one variation of this is dealt with 
in Table V on failures and repeats. 

In an attempt to make as accurate a comparison as possible in regard 
to the literal grades of all groups it was deemed necessary to have each 
literal grade represented by corresponding honor points which were used 
as a basis for determining the average grades. The literal grades and 
corresponding honor points were: A—3, B—2, C—1, D—o, and E— 
minus I. 

Tabulations of subjects showed that the two groups had like literal 
grades in English, social sciences, physical and biological sciences, com- 
mercial arts, and speech. Non-athletes averaged higher in mathematics, 
while the athletes had higher averages in languages, manual arts, art, 
and music. The average literal grade for both groups is shown in Table 
III along with the average literal grade of the athletes competing in the 
different sports. The average literal grade of the 448 non-athletes and 
the 100 athletes was a C but the average in honor points was slightly 
in favor of the athletes, 1.08 to 1.05 honor points. That is all shown 
in Table III along with the literal grades and average grades of the 
athletes competing in the different sports. All the athletes had practically 
the same average grade with the track, tennis, and golf athletes ranking 
slightly higher and the football athletes slightly lower than the non- 
athletes. On the whole they all had a slightly better average. 

Table IV was worked out from the results of Table III to show the 
percentage of A’s, B’s, C’s, D’s, and E’s, and “lefts” and “drops” of 
the athletes and non-athletes, and of the athletes according to the different 
sports in connection with the semester registrations. A comparison of 
the grades of the groups as a total of all subjects can be seen at a glance 
in this table. On the whole the athletes did receive better grades in 
manual arts than did the non-athletes, which is not shown in the preceding 
table; and as for other differences, none were more noticeable than 
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TABLE III 
LirerAL GRADES AS SHOWN BY NUMBER AND THE AVERAGE GRADE RECEIVED BY 448 
Non-ATHLETES, 100 ATHLETES AND ATHLETES AS HavING COMPETED IN THE 
DIFFERENT SPORTS: FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, TRACK, WRESTLING, TENNIS, 
anp GOLF, AT Union HicuH ScHoor, Granpd Rapips, MICHIGAN, FOR 
YEARS 1930-31 AND 1931-32 




















Comparisons 
Left 

Groups A B Cc D E and Honor Literal 
Drop Points Grade 

448 Non-Athletes ...... 549 1,802 2,900 1,661 414 78 1.05 C 

soo Athletes .....:5..0% 123 410 644 342 83 15 1.08 Cc 

48 Football Athletes .. 41 154 288 192 45 7 -93 Cc 

30 Basketball Athletes. 17 113 182 07 21 3 1.03 Cc 
36 Track Athletes ..... 53 154 230 89 14 2 1.26 C+ 

12 Wrestling Athletes.. 17 43 71 34 14 4 1.08 Cc 
11 Tennis Athletes .... 26 64 61 21 6 1.47 C+ 
4 Golf Athletes ...... 5 22 28 8 I 1.35 C+ 


for the total average percentage for all subjects. However the tennis 
athletes did have a much higher percentage of A’s than did the non- 
athletes as shown by a figure of 14.6 per cent A’s as to 7.4 per cent A’s. 

This table IV may be very conclusive as it places the athletes in a 
favorable position as contrasted to the non-athletic group. The results 
of this table may be attributed to the incentive to remain eligible for 
athletic competition, and this incentive may be regarded as an educational 
advantage. There is a possibility that an effort to present a like incentive 
for the non-athletic group is worthy of consideration. 


TABLE IV 
Tota, LirerAL GRADES PERCENTAGES OF 448 NON-ATHLETES, 100 ATHLETES, AND 
ATHLETES AS HaAvinc COMPETED IN THE DIFFERENT Sports: FOorTBALL, 
BASKETBALL, TRACK, WRESTLING, TENNIS, AND GOLF AT Union HIGH 
ScHooL, GRAND RApips, MICHIGAN, FOR YEARS 1930-31 AND 193I—32 




















Literal Grade Percentage 











Left 

A B C D E and 

Drop 

448 Non-Athletes ............. 7.4 24.3 39.0 22.2 5-7 1.0 
I go OS ate a oe 7.6 25.3 39.9 91.3 5.2 9 
48 Football Athletes ......... 5.6 21.1 39.6 26.5 6.2 -9 
30 Basketball Athletes ....... 3.9 26.1 41.8 22.4 4.8 .6 
56 Aemcn Athletes .......0005 9.7 28.4 42.4 16.4 2.9 “am 
12 Wrestling Athletes ........ 9.3 23.4 38.8 18.5 7.5 3.1 
1r Tennis Athletes ........... 14.6 35-9 34.2 11.8 3.3 ° 
ES eT. rear 7.8 38.3 43-7 12.5 5.8 ° 


One very interesting finding in the study of scholastic records should 
prove to be of value to the general educator in that it deals alone with 
the failures and repeats-of-failures of the athletes as contrasted to those 
of the non-athletic group. The one and most interesting finding that is 
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to be pointed out may be an argument in favor of athletics as an aid to 
education. Boys who have failed subjects and are not in athletics are 
less likely to repeat work that has been failed than the boys in athletics, 
as they wish to regain athletic eligibility. While the primary motive 
for repeating may be purely the eligibility one, the ultimate result js 
that the athlete in the end completes the work successfully, to his edu- 
cational gain, while a greater number of the non-athletes never make 
the second attempt. 

Table V shows the number and percentage of failures and repeats 
as well as the percentage differences in all subjects of the roo athletes 
and 448 non-athletes. The table is based on the number of semester 
registrations in each subject. Many interesting results are derived from 
the following table and the differences can be quickly detected by a 
glance at the table. There were no comparisons made for commercial 
arts, speech, art, and music due to the fact that there were comparatively 
no failures and repeats in these subjects. 

Many of the most interesting results will be shown in brief form along 
with the conclusions of the first section of the study. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There are many conclusions to be derived after the completion of 
this study and they may be briefly summarized in order that a clear 
understanding can be obtained by the reader. The comparison of the 
two groups, namely the athletes and the non-athletes, and the conclusions 
may help to clarify certain misconceptions in the minds of educators 
as well as of short-sighted citizens who would like to see athletics cut 
out of the schools. 

On the whole in comparing the 100 athletes and the 448 non-athletes, 
practically the same subjects were elected according to percentage by 
both groups, the only noticeable difference being that the athletes elected 
.38 of a subject more manual arts over a period of 2 years than did the 
non-athletic group. That difference would be very slight owing to the 
fact that it was divided over a period of 4 semesters. The football athletes 
perhaps had a lot to do with this finding, as they elected .5 of a subject 
more manual arts than did the general group of athletes. The highest 
number of semester registrations were in English, social sciences, and 
mathematics, owing to their being required subjects, while manual arts 
was next in semester registrations for both groups but slightly higher 
for the athletes. 

Taking all into consideration, the athletes, both as a group or as 
athletes competing in individual sports, all elected practically the same 
subject load for each semester over the period of the two years from 
which the study was made. This may be of interest to the outsider who 
often refuses to believe that such a conclusion actually exists. 
Conclusions arrived at in regard to scholastic grades in the compar- 
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isons of these 2 groups prove to be of like importance to educators and 
other interested individuals. For instance the average grade of all subjects 
for both groups was a grade of C, the only difference was .o3 of an honor 
point in favor of the athletes. The highest average grades of all subjects 
for the athletes competing in individual sports are in the following order: 
golf, tennis, track, wrestling, basketball, and football. The football 

athletes received a low percentage of A’s and a high percentage of C’s, 

while the tennis athletes received a high percentage of A’s and B’s, 
Some interesting results were shown in regard to the failures and the 

repeat of these failures. The non-athletes had a higher percentage of 

failures in English, social sciences, languages, and physical and biological 
sciences, while the athletes had a higher percentage of failures in math- 
ematics. Of all these failures, the athletes had a much higher percentage 
of repeats with the exception of language, all of which may have been 
due to the desire to remain in school and keep eligible for athletic com- 
petition. It might be well, as a tip to educators, that some incentive 
might be used to encourage non-athletes to repeat more of their failed 
subjects, as the athletes from a total of all failures in all subjects repeated 

20.1 per cent more failed subjects than did the non-athletes. 

It is hoped that this study has pointed out that the group of male 
students in the high school who took part in athletics compare favorably 
with the remaining group of students in both subject elections and 
scholastic records. 
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PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


HE CHAIRMAN has been assisted in a large measure in this 
oe by Professor Herbert B. Bruner, Director of Curricu- 

lum Research, Teachers College, Columbia University and by Dr. 
Jesse F. Williams, Professor of Physical Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The problems in a study of this scope are manifold. We have an 
opportunity to do a challenging piece of work not only in the field of 
curriculum construction but in the field of progressive education. 

First, this contribution to educational thought should be based upon 
a realistic and fearless interpretation of society. It should be apparent 
that the old order is dead. We are turning towards a new order, a new 
America, a new world in which we earnestly hope that all people, and 
particularly children, will have opportunities to live securely, decently, 
happily, and cooperatively. The new physical education must be en- 
trusted to those who see clearly the issues involved and who will accept 
courageously and gallantly this great challenge. 

Second, this curriculum study should represent the desirable and 
logical interrelationship of health and physical education. 

Third, this study should serve to make this great area of educational 
experience more realistic by making its conclusions functional, not aca- 
demic; by pointing trends, not being didactic about material; by serving 
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as guides to school administrators as well as to physical educators; by 
accommodating its material to fit in general all types of communities, 
schools, individuals. Its emphasis is upon curriculum construction, not 
upon curriculum materials. 


PAST PROCEDURE 


In the fall of 1932 Mr. Julius Kuhnert, Chairman of the Public 

Schools Section for that year, requested the initiation of this study. 
I. REPORT PRESENTED AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 
AT LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, IN APRIL, 1933 

This report was in the nature of a preliminary outline of the scope 
of such a study. At the same time an independent report on objectives 
was presented. As there was necessarily some overlapping in the two re- 
ports, some people suggested that a person outside the field of health 
and physical education be asked to head up both these committees. At 
the time this seemed inadvisable and in order to obviate some of the 
difficulties and to reanalyze the scope and content of the curriculum 
study the chairman worked with Dr. Bruner at the Laboratory of Cur- 
riculum Research, Columbia University. With the advice of Dr. Herbert 
B. Bruner and Dr. Jesse F. Williams the following reorganization was 
initiated. 

II. REORGANIZATION OF COMMITTEES 

1. GENERAL COMMITTEE (ADVISORY) 

Specialist in Curriculum Research: Professor H. B. Bruner, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Specialist in Elementary Education: Dr. Angela M. Broening, As- 
sistant Director Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Specialist in Secondary Education: Professor W. C. Reavis, School 
of Education, University of Chicago 

Superintendent of Schools: Frank Cody, Detroit Public Schools 

Specialist in Elementary Health and Physical Education: Ethel Rock- 
well, Supervisor of Health Education, Kalamazoo Public Schools, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan 

Specialist in Secondary Health and Physical Education: Ethel Per- 
rin, Associate Director, Educational Service, American Child Health 
Association 

Specialist in Rural Education: Dr. Mabel Carney, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
2. COMMITTEE ON EVALUATION OF PRESENT PROGRAMS 

This committee to be made up in part of present personnel and to 
be added to, to ensure complete geographical distribution. 
3. COMMITTEE ON CORRELATIONS 

Representatives from: Health Education, Recreation, Outside Health 
Agencies, Parent-Teachers Association, Social Studies, General Science, 
Fine and Industrial Arts, Music, Language Arts, and Home Economics. 
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4. COMMITTEE ON CONTENT 
Problem of curriculum study is two-fold: (1) Survey of Present 
Practice; (2) Criteria for Future Growth. 


III. SURVEY OF PRESENT PRACTICE 


Academic evaluations of courses of study are inadequate. The com- 
mittees considered carefully the use of two survey sheets: (1) “Rating 
Elementary School Course of Study” by Florence B. Stratemeyer and 
Herbert B. Bruner and (2) “Survey of Curricula in Physical Educa- 
tion” by Henry Harap. We decided that the tremendous amount of work 
entailed would not give us in the end a true picture of physical education 
programs throughout the country. The committee then decided to do a 
_ selection based upon best present practice. 

. Letter sent to each state director of health and physical education 
in _ United States (Appendix A) asking him or her to select the best 
three programs in the state. 


2. Questionnaire to large cities, small cities, rural communities (Ap- 


pendix B). 


This questionnaire was based in general upon the classification used 
by Eugene T. Lies in his evaluation of physical education programs in 


his monograph, The New Leisure Challenges the Schools. 


ANALYSIS OF QUESTIONNAIRES 


States represented: 


Alabama Indiana New Jersey 
California Maine New York 
Connecticut Massachusetts Ohio 
Delaware Michigan Pennsylvania 
Illinois Nebraska Vermont 
Wyoming 


States still sending material: 


Arizona Minnesota North Carolina 

Florida Mississippi Oklahoma 
Tennessee 

States unrepresented: 

Arkansas Maryland Rhode Island 

Colorado Missouri South Carolina 

Georgia Montana South Dakota 

Idaho Nevada Texas 

Towa New Hampshire Utah 

Kansas New Mexico Virginia 

Kentucky North Dakota Washington 

Louisiana Oregon West Virginia 





Wisconsin 
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1. LarGE Cities (Population range 76,000—1,500,000) 


Pasadena, California Springfield, Massachusetts 
Lincoln, Nebraska New Haven, Connecticut 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania Hartford, Connecticut 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania Cincinnati, Ohio 

Albany, New York Detroit, Michigan 


The material submitted in this analysis is general and serves only to 
point trends. As there is much more material coming in, a complete and 
statistical interpretation is not indicated at this time. 

Educational Administration—Predominately 6—3—3. 

Physical Education Teachers——Few elementary; all junior and 
senior high. 

Regular Teachers —Majority in elementary schools. 

Program Content.— 

Elementary (K-6): Rhythmic activity, games, stunts, relays, indi- 
vidual athletic games, story plays, self-testing activities. Single exam- 
ples of calisthenics, limited apparatus, relief drills, corrective gym- 
nastics. 

Junior High School: Swimming, game skills, sports, relays, restricted 
activities, self-testing activities, rhythmic work including social, tap, 
clog, folk, stunts, intramural for girls, both intramural and interschool 
for boys. Single examples of tactics, mimetics, apparatus. 

Senior High School: Sports, games, rhythmic activities, self-testing 
activities, athletics, apparatus, calisthenics, corrective gymnastics, re- 
stricted activities: 


Time Allotment.— 








Elementary—range — 30 minutes per week—250 minutes per week 
—average—1I10 minutes per week 
Junior High—range — 60 minutes per week—300 minutes per week 


—average—195 minutes per week 
High School—range —100 minutes per week—180 minutes per week 
—average—140 minutes per week 
Methods.—On the whole progressive; guidance, student leadership. 
Conscious Objectives. — 


“tr. Promotion and conservation of health. 

2. Guidance in right social relationships and desirable character traits, for 
good citizenship. 

3. Inculcating knowledge and interest in games and sports that can be played 
after school and college days are past. 

4. Development of leadership and good followership through pupil and player 
control of game activities under guidance of teachers. 

5. Development of a love for wholesome physical activity.” 

Albany, New York 


“Health; command of the fundamental process; namely, good posture, effic- 
iency in simple movements, equilibrium or balance, effective motor coordination by 
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quickness of reactions and safety-first methods, a sense of rhythm, aesthetic appre- 
ciation, and somatic vigor. 

General Aims: 

1. The preservation and improvement of health through wholesome habits of 


ae The improvement of organic functions, power, and vitality to live the best. 
3. The highest development of neuromuscular skills for safety-first adjust- 
ments; vocational and avocational needs and pleasures of good living. 
4. The acquisition of knowledges and appreciations of activities best suited 
for physical, mental, moral, and social development. 

5. The development of good character and personality traits to contribute the 
best educational, recreational, social, and leadership training for good citizenship.” 
Pasadena, California 

Personnel._—These programs are for the most part headed by a direc- 
tor, one or two supervisors, elementary, junior high school, and senior 
high school trained physical education teachers. Untrained elementary 
teachers are guided by trained supervisors. In some places doctors, den- 
tists, and nurses are part of the staff. 

Facilities —Not completely adequate—junior and senior high schools 
are more adequate than elementary schools. 

Special Comments.— 

Superintendent actively supports program. 

Athletic Board of Control helpful. 

Athletics: Intramural for girls. Both for boys. 

Tests: Various types of tests used to advantage. 

Integrating Units: Better in elementary schools. 

Outside Activities: Evening adult classes; summer playgrounds, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., etc. 

Play Days: encouraged. 

2. SMALL CITIES 


Burlington, Vt. ............... 24,789 Re OE. Es. 50:5 3s wae 11,000 
Belmont, Mass. ............... fe ae eee a 7,800 
Se 4,428 Plainville, Conn. .............. 7,000 
Casper, Wyo. .. Pe ete 20,000 Redwood City, Cal. ........... 9,500 
Lincoln, Ill. ... nae CSO | Ho ions ks dci-deeaaees 5,800 


Ashland, Ohio ................ 11,000 State of Alabama.............. 


es eee 


Educational Administration——Equally divided between 6—3—3 
and 8—4. 

Special Physical Education Teachers.—Equally divided. 

Regular Teachers—Always directed by physical education super- 
visors. 

Content - 

Elementary: Rhythmic activity, games, individual and group sports, 
stunts, tumbling, mimetics. Mentioned once: apparatus, marching. 

Emphasis on physical examination, health instruction, and corrective 
procedures. 

Junior High School: Fundamental skills, sports, rhythm, tap, clog, 
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social dancing, stunts, relays. Mentioned once: Danish, marching, for- 
mal, exercise, limited apparatus. 

High School: Group and individual sports, rhythmic activity, group- 
ing according to athletic ability, point systems, health instruction, swim- 
ming. Mentioned once: Danish, light apparatus, national achievement 
standards, program based upon individual needs. 

Time Allotment.— 


Elementary—range — 75 minutes per week—250 minutes per week 
—average—118 minutes per week 

Junior High—range — 90 minutes per week—180 minutes per week 
——average—117 minutes per week 

Senior High—range — 90 minutes per week—275 minutes per week 


—average—125 minutes per week 
Methods. — 
Natural—teacher-pupil freedom 
Direct and indirect 
Leaders’ corps and squad leaders 
Pupil leaders and officials 
Demonstration and trial by students 


Conscious Objectives.— 

“1. To develop physical growth and vitality. 

2. To develop muscular skill and coordination. 

3. To develop desirable social attitudes and habits. 

4. To train for leisure-time activity. 

5. To develop leadership, followership, self-control, responsibility, honest initia- 
tive, and cooperation.” 

Garrett, Indiana 

Personnel.—Director and assistant director; regular teachers under 
guidance of specialist. 

Facilities —On the whole adequate. 

Special Comments.—Athletic programs: intramural for girls; both 
for boys; single instances of interschool competition in elementary 
schools, “too much competition.” 

Test.—Used to assist in classification. Brace, P.F.I., and tests of 
organic power used. 

Integration—Home economics, science, music, art, dramatics, hy- 
giene, biology. 

Outside Activities—Clubs, boy and girl reserves, athletic associa- 
tions, community recreation. Play days — universally popular — dual 
meets, pageants, demonstrations. 


3. TOWN AND RuRAL COMMUNITIES 


SN MOR ic Siw ckiome ames as OOS Cornwells Heights, Pa........... 5,000 
Middlefield, Conn. ............. 2,000 ~Unadilla Central School, N. Y.... 1,100 
IIE, CB oc.s bv sidpecasaiens 500 Colchester. GOmh:, .<..cecsscsvas 1,800 
Neptune Township, N. J......... ae a ere 1,738 
West Liberty, Ohio. .... 2.6... a, ee: eer 5,000 
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Educational Administration—Equally divided between all types. 

Physical Education Teachers.—At least one specialist to direct and 
guide program. 

Regular Teachers —Under guidance of specialist. 

Content .— 

Elementary: Rhythmic activity, self-testing activity, games, stunts. 
Mentioned once: Marching, natural gymnastics, posture training, story 
plays. 

Junior High School: Fundamental skills, games, sports, stunts, tum- 
bling, rhythms. Mentioned once: National achievement standards, ap- 
paratus, marching. 

Senior High School: Swimming, sports, games, stunts, intramural and 
interschool; dancing, self-testing activities. Mentioned once: Indian 
clubs, national achievement standards, apparatus, tactics, formal exer- 
cises. 


Time Allotment.— 


Elementary—range — 50 minutes per week—r50 minutes per week 
—average—100 minutes per week 

Junior High—range — 60 minutes per week—150 minutes per week 
—average—107 minutes per week 

Senior High—range — 60 minutes per week—120 minutes per week 


—average— 80 minutes per week 





Method.—Direct and indirect—highly progressive 
pupil activity, project method. 

Conscious Objectives.—Vary like those in other divisions. 

Personnel.—One full-time trained man or woman leading regular 
teachers and doing teaching on junior and senior high school level. 

Facilities —On the whole adequate. Equipment most inadequate. 

Special Comments.—Success depends upon teacher. Individual ac- 
tivities receiving little attention. ° 

Athletic Programs.—More interschool athletics. 

Tests.—Hard to utilize tests for homogeneous grouping. 


squad leaders, 


“We have had very little success with any of the motor ability tests. Probably in 

a small school there would be less necessity for their use than in a large school where 

classifying the students into homogeneous groups is a difficult task. In a small school 

where the instructor and each boy knows the ability of everyone else in the school, 
classifying the student is a comparatively easy task.” 
West Liberty, Ohio 


Integration Music, art, dramatics, science, social studies, safety, 
home-making. Better in elementary divisions. 

Outside Activities —Teachers’ meetings, demonstrations, girl scouts, 
camps, clubs, summer activities, men’s clubs, churches, etc. 

Play Days.—Unqualified approval and complete participation. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COMMITTEE ON CONTENT 


1. Letter to members asking for discussion unc »r Aim, Method, Con- 
tent (Appendix C). 

2. Elementary Division—Miss Ethel Rockwell. 

3. Junior High School Girls—Miss Elizabeth McHose. 

4. Junior High School Boys—Mr. William Streit; Mr. C. L. Glenn. 

5. Senior High School Girls—Miss Fannie Shaw. 

6. Senior High School Boys—Mr. A. O. Anderson. 

The evaluation of this material is omitted from this report because 
all contributions were not presented in time. 





IV. CRITERIA FOR FUTURE GROWTH 


A. Evaluation of trends in curriculum construction: 

1. Tendency toward a surprising unanimity regarding aims and 
objectives such as: 

a) To enrich and extend the experience of the pupils. 

b) To develop an understanding of present-day problems—social, 
political, industrial, economic. 

c) To develop the powers of each child so that he may live profita- 
bly, cooperatively, and successfully in society. 

2. Tendency to include a wealth of new materials and activities 
grouped into larger units built around central themes or big ideas. 

3. Tendency toward the abandonment of the practice of listing Jarge 
numbers of specific objectives at the beginning of a course of study. 
Specific objectives are being placed more frequently in close juxtaposi- 
tion to the suggested experience and content. 

4. Recognition of pupil needs and adaption to meet these needs by: 

a) Providing for individual differences in ability and interests. 

6) Stressing importance of immediate interests and activities. 

c) Using homogeneous groupings as a partial basis for organization. 

5. An increasing use of the procedure which combines content and 
method rather than that which delineates the content in one place and 
the method in another. 

6. Adaptation to teacher needs by: 

a) Not prescribing methods definitely. 

6) Increasing respect for initiative and judgment of teacher. 

c) Including a liberal amount of concrete material. 

7. Increasing tendency to direct pupils to moving forces, causes, and 
problems rather than to formal bits of knowledge. 

8. A better articulation of materials and experiences from the first 
grade to the twelfth. 

9. Increasing desire and willingness to cross subject-matter lines in 
an effort to integrate and correlate basic curriculum problems. 

10. Correlations are real and not artificial and the emphasis upon 
integration of a general curriculum aspect. 
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11. A tendency to include the following in most courses of study: 
a) Illustrative lessons of teaching procedure. 

b) Standards of attainment. 

c) Suggested standards for checking results. 

d) Type problems, projects, units based on children’s contributions. 
e) Basic references for children. 

f) Basic references for teachers. 


B. Fundamental or basic criteria in all curriculum construction: 

1. Reconstruction of the function of health and physical education 
in a new social order. 

2. A true conception of the aim and function of all education. Cur- 
ricula are not as important as the method by which they were built and 
the growth evidenced in terms of pupils and teachers. Preoccupation 
with curriculum techniques and units will not promote this growth. 

3. Democratic or socialized organization for curriculum construc- 
tion. No autocratic hierarchy can create an effective course of study. 
It should be a cooperatively developed body of material contributed to 
by pupils, teachers, specialists, and administrators. 

4. A plastic or fluid curriculum. This implies that the finished cur- 
riculum is in no way static. To be effective it must function in such a 
way that it points out trends and does not set crystalized goals. 

5. Articulation and integration of content. In a public school cur- 
riculum there must be a basic interrelationship in the content of grades 
one through twelve. An integrated thread should run through the entire 
program. 


C. Organization of curricular material: 

1. Elementary Division: 

Lower elementary grades 1—2—3 

Upper elementary grades 4—5—6 

a) Basic Principles: 

(1) The elementary school child; physically, socially, emotionally. 
(2) Functions of the elementary school. 

(3) Organization of the elementary school. 

(4) Place of teacher (special or classroom). 

(5) Physical education time allotment, facilities, equipment. 

2. Junior High or Intermediate School Division: 

Grades 7—8—o 

a) Basic Principles: 

(1) The junior high school child: physically, socially, emotionally. 
(2) Functions of the junior high school. 

(3) Organization of the junior high school. 

(4) Place of the teacher (special or classroom). 

(5) Physical education time allotment, facilities, equipment. 
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3. High School Division: 
Grades 10—11—-12 
a) Basic Principles: 
(1) The high school child: physically, socially, emotionally. 
(2) Functions of the high school. 
(3) Organization of the high school. 
(4) Place of the teacher. 
(5) Physical education time allotment, facilities, equipment. 
D. Principles Underlying Organization of Physical Education Con- 
tent: 
1. Core of entire educative process is the child 
Physical aspect 
Social aspect In terms of education 
Emotional aspect and physical education 
Mental aspect 


2. Boys’ and girls’ program constructed together. 

3. Progression of control is through activities and not by grades. 

4. Material organized around the laboratory. The unit of the course 
is to some extent dependent upon the laboratory situation in terms of 
facilities, equipment, and time allotment. Arbitrary activity classifica- 
tions are often misleading and artificial. 

E. Committee Procedures in Construction of Physical Education 
Curriculum: 

1. Committee Organization: 

a) Articulation Committee (Advisory): administrative officer, cur- 
riculum expert, principals, supervisor, teacher. 

b) Central Committee: Broad committee to promote understanding 
and interpretation of program—special teachers, department heads, su- 
pervisor. 

c) Correlation Committee: That committee responsible for organi- 
zation and evaluation of curricular materials—teachers, supervisor, or 
curriculum expert. 

d) Subcommittees: Committees working on various units. 


F. Types of Units Selected from Curriculum: 

Various forms have obtained in types of units: 

1. Units of unplanned experience. 

2. Units which start with an adjudged, worth-while, purposeful ex- 
perience and are allowed to eventuate in whatever subject matter they 
will. 

3. Theme or generalization unit. 

4. Teacher determines in advance the information and consciously 
plans activities which will eventuate in desired ends. 

5. Subject-matter units involving correlation. 

6. Drill or topic units. 
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(The above classification is taken from Place of Units in Course of 
Study Construction, H. B. Bruner.) 

One type which included some of the above factors follows: 

1. Statement of General Objectives. 

2, Statement of Specific Objectives. 

3. Activities: Learning situations or pupil experiences based upon 
and organized around a central theme or idea. 

4. Teaching Procedures: suggested approaches, suggested tech- 
niques. 

5. Outcomes. 

6. References. 

7. Tests that may measure in part the growth of the learner. 


G. Bibliography: 
See Appendix D. 


FURTHER PROCEDURE 


What is to be done further in developing, integrating, and refining 
this curriculum study should be worked out by the committee members 
and from the suggestions of all members of the Public Schools Section. 

The following aspects of the problem should be dealt with in more 
detail: 

I. Integrating the Work of Committee on Objectives and Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Study. 

II. Reanalysis of Questionnaire. 

A. Many returns on the questionnaire came in too late for inclusion 
in this report. This part should be retabulated. 

B. Questionnaire to be sent in the fall of 1934 to lay educators in 
six states which have already answered in terms of physical education: 
Massachusetts Alabama New York 
Ohio California Michigan 

III. Organization and Evaluation of Material on Content. 

A. This subcommittee is preparing succinct statements on aim, 
method, and content for elementary, junior high, and senior high levels. 

IV. Section on Types of Program to be Completed. 

A. Programs to be built from progressive to less progressive. 

B. Programs to be built from “long view” to immediate needs 

IO year—s year 

2 year—immediate 

V. “The New Leisure Challenges the Schools” by Eugene T. Lies. 

Mr. Lies may have unpublished material which he gathered for the 
Section on physical education for this report on leisure. There may be 
a chance that he would cooperate with the Curriculum Study by lending 
his unpublished material. 

“ VI. Completed Curriculum Study to be Published in Monograph 
orm. 
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APPENDIX A 


February 12, 1934 


State Director of Health and Physical Education, 
Dear Sir: 

This is a very strong plea for some help on what we consider an important pro- 
ject of the Public Schools Section of the American Physical Education Association. 

We are very eager to make a fair survey of the best programs in physical edu- 
cation in the country instead of evaluating courses of study which at best is an 
academic and unscientific procedure. We want to know of actual working situations 
where fine programs are in existence 

To ensure that your state will be fairly represented in this survey will you be 
kind enough to answer the enclosed questionnaire? 

I know how many questionnaires come to your desk to be answered, but I 
think that this curriculum study will eventually be of great help to the health 
education field. Therefore, we beseech your cooperation and urge you to return 
this material by March 8th. 

Very truly yours, 
LAURENTINE B. COLLINs, 

First Assistant, Health Education 
Chairman, Curriculum Study, Public 
Schools Section, American Physical 

Education Association 


APPENDIX B 


CURRICULUM StTUDY—PUBLIC SCHOOLS SECTION AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION SURVEY OF PRESENT PRACTICE 


Dear Sir: 

Will you select the three best physical education programs in your state; one 
for a large city, one for a small community, and one for a rural situation. Will you 
describe each fully enough so that a fairly complete picture is presented. Will you 
use a separate questionnaire for each program. 

RO EI k's ochre ca cwaiew ss Wa eee Name of Director 
eee Pre Oe 
Educational Administration—Grades 6—3—3 
Grades 8—4 
Platoon 
Traditional 
Special Physical Education Teachers—Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 
Program directed by regular teachers—Elementary 
Junior High 
Senior High 


eee ee 


Categories for Evaluation 
1. Program Content: 
Elementary Grades (K-6) 
Junior High Grades (7-8-9) 
Senior High Grades (10-11-12) 


2. Time Allotment 

3. Methods 

4. Conscious Objectives 
5. Personnel 

6. 


Facilities 
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APPENDIX C 
February 10, 1934 
My Dear 

I am sure that in this particularly busy year for all of us, you understand why 
I have not made contacts with committee members on the Curriculum Study of 
the Public Schools Section. I have presumed to think that you would prefer to do a 
concentrated piece of work in a few weeks rather than to string our work along 
over a longer period of time. However, this means that if the curriculum study is 
to show progress at the National Convention we must concentrate and must get 
in material absolutely on time. May I count on your cooperation? 

1. A survey of present programs in the field is to be made by requesting state 
directors to describe the three best programs in their state for a large city, small 
community, and a rural situation. These are to be analyzed and results presented 
at Cleveland. 

2. An evaluation of content for three divisions using the present personnel as 
follows: 

Elementary Schools—Miss Ethel Rockwell 

Junior High School Boys—Mr. William Streit, Mr. C. L. Glenn 

Senior High School Boys—Mr. A. O. Anderson 

Junior High School Girls—Miss Elizabeth McHose 

Senior High School Girls—Miss Fannie Shaw 


Will you please state carefully your ideas on the content that should be 
included in a desirable program of health and physical education in the division 
assigned to you. Please feel free to select any type of outline for your material. 
Will you also consider how much definite content should be included in the finished 
report. Will you also include a statement on aims for the division assigned to you 
and a brief statement on method. 

I shall attempt to summarize and integrate this material for the national 
meeting. 

Will you be kind enough to have this material in my hands no later than 
March 8th. 

Let’s concentrate on this job in the next weeks and present a good report 
at the Public Schools Section meeting. Will you also write me whether or not you 
plan to be in Cleveland so that we may arrange a committee meeting? 


Very sincerely yours, 
LAURENTINE B. COLLINS 
First Assistant, Health Education 
Chairman, Curriculum Study Public 


Schools Section, American Physical 
Education Association 
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Arts.” Camping Magazine V: (June, 
1933), 12, 23-5, 30. 

Buchanon, F. R. Folk Dances and How 
to Do Them. Des Moines, Ia. Author. 
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Mind & Body XXXIX: (February, 
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DISEASES 


Ashburn, P. M. “Progress in Preventive 
Medicine.” Hygeia XI: (March,.1933), 
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Damrau, F. “Modern Surgeons Conquer 
Fatal Germs.” Popular Sci. Mo. 
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Davenport, C. B. “The Inheritance of 
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Enders, J. F. “Use and Abuse of Serums 
and Vaccines.” NV. E. J. Med. CCVILI: 
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Flexner, S. “Triumph of Experimental 
Medicine.” Sci. Mo. XXXVI: (June, 
1933), 512-5. 

Friedenwald, J., and Morrison, S. “What 
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1033), 33-7. 
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man, A. L. “Results Obtained from the 

Use of Various Tuberculin Tests.” Am. 

Jr. Dis. Child. XLV: (January, 1933), 
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Gafafer, W. M., and Doull, J. A. “Sta. 
bility of Resistance to the Common 
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vember, 1933), 712-26. 

Gilman, R. L. “Incidence of Ringworm 
of the Feet ina University Group.” Jr, 
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248-51. 

Seham, M., and Hilbart, E. H. “Muscu- 
lar Rheumatism in Childhood.” Am. 
Jr. Dis. Child. XLVI: (October, 1933), 
826-53. 

“Shock” (Editorial). Jr. A. M. A. C: 
(January 7, 1933), 46. 

Ullman, E. V. Diet in Sinus Infections 
and Colds. Recipes and Menus. New 
York, Macmillan. 1933, 162 pp. $2.00. 

White, P. D. “Heart Disease—Then and 
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877-80, 950-2. 

Williamson, C. S. “Heart Disease of 
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setts.” New Eng. Jr. Med. CCVIII: 
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“Beer.” Hygeia XI: (November, 1933); 
1037. 

“Cigarette Tar in Cancer.” Sci. Amer. 
CXLVIII: (April, 1933), 245-6. 
“Effects of Beer Drinking on Body 
Weight.” Jr. A. M. A. C: (April 8, 

1933), 1130. 

Emerson, H. “Medicine Looks at Alco- 
hol.” Survey LX: (November, 1933), 
542-5. 
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Himwich, H. E. et al. “Metabolism of 
Alcohol.” Jr. A. M. A. C: (March 4, 
1933), 651-4 

“Listerine and Other Mouth Washes.’ 
Mind & Body XXXIX: (March, 
1933), 362-5. 

“Milk vs. Wine” (Editorial). Jr. A. M.A. 
C: (April 29, 1933), 1340-1. 

Newbury, C. L. Further Studies on Ef- 
fect of Smoking on Visual Accommo- 
dation. Grad. Thesis Wellesley, 1933. 

Palmer, B. L. Syllabus in Alcohol Edu- 


, 


cation. Evanston, Ill., Signal Press. 
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Walker, J. E. “The Germicidal and 


Therapeutic Applications of Soaps.” 
(Abstracted.) Mind & Body XXXIX: 
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Guyer, M. F. “Heredity and the Consti- 
tution of the Child.” Am. Jr. Dis. 
Child. XL\ March, 1933), 601-18. 

Holmes, S. J. The Eugenic Predicament. 
New York, Harcourt Brace & Co. 
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Lund, S. E. T. “Determining Similarity 
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redity XXIV: (May, 1933), 195-7. 

Pearl, R., and R. De. The Ancestry of 
the Long-Lived. Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins University Press. 1933. $3.00. 

Tinkle, W. J. “Deafness as a Eugenical 
Problem.” Jr. Heredity XXIV: (Jan- 
uary, 1933), 13-8. 
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Bogen, E. “Danger of Spider Bites.” 
Hygeia XI: (July, 1933), 621-3. 
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ical Medicine Applied to Athletic In- 

juries: ‘Shin Splints.’ ” Ath. Jr. XIII: 

(April, 1933), 17-8, 46. 

. “Physical Medicine Applied to 
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tarsalgia.” Ath. Jr. XIII: (March, 

1933), 34-8. 

“Physical Medicine Applied to 
Low Back Sprain.” Ath. Jr. XIII: 
(February, 1933), 30-5. 

“Differences between Poison Oak and 
Poison Ivy.” Jr. A. M. A.C: (May 6, 
1933), 1451. 

First Aid Textbook (American Red 
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Gartner, P. W. “First Aid Afield.” Field 
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3, 56; (November, 1933), 12-3, 55-6; 
(December, 1933), 12-3, 55-8. 

Gilcrest, E. L. “Ruptures and Tears of 
Muscles and Tendons of the Lower 
Extremities.” Jr. A. M. A. C: (Janu- 
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Greeves-Carpenter, C. F. “Truth about 
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Make Anti-venom.” Nature Mag. 
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phoid in Athletes.” New Eng. Jr. Med. 
CCIX: (October 5, 1933), 687-90. 
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and Air Passages.” Hygeia XI: (Janu- 
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E. P. Dutton & Co. 1933, pp. 256. 
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“Shock.” (Editorial.) Jr. A. M. A. C: 
(January 7, 1933), 46. 

Stevens, M. A., and Phelps, W. M. The 
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York, A. S. Barnes Co. 1933. $3.00. 

“The Treatment of Tennis Elbow” (Re- 
printed). Mind & Body, XL: (May- 
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Sumac.” Sci. Mo. XX XVII: (August, 
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Conrad, H. S. “Visual Aids to Health 
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Education.” Mind & Body XXXIX: 
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Cornell, W. S. “Correlation Between 
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Franzen, R. An Evaluation of School 
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ican Child Health Association. 1933, 
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Gruenberg, B. C. “Motivation in Health 
Education.” Am. Jr. Public Health 
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Mind and Body XXXIX: (April, 
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Goldston, I. “Health Education.” Am. Jr. 
Public Health XXIII: (April, 1933), 
337-8. 

. “The Psycho-Physics of Health 
Education.” Nation’s Schools XI1:2: 
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Hastings, E. H. “The High School Health 
Council in Action.” Jr. Health & 
Phys. Educ. 1V: (October, 1933), 3-6, 
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Hoke, G. C. “Classroom Films in Health 
Teaching.” Education LIV: (Decem- 
ber, 1933), 223-8. 

Kincaid, W. A. “Health Service Activ- 
ities.” School Ex. Mag. LII: (June, 
1933), 343-4. 

Latimer, J. V. “Unit Teaching in Health 
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Jr. Health & Phys. Educ. IV: (Octo- 
ber, 1933), 10-2, 56. 
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4), 221-2. 

Oberteuffer, D. “Health Instruction 
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Teacher.” Education, LIII: (April, 
1933), 457-60. 

Perrin, E. “Physical Education: One Im- 
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Education LIV: (December, 1933), 
218-22. 

Stephens, J. B. “The Administration of 
the High School Cafeteria.” Nation’s 
Schools XI: (May, 1933), 46. 

Sullivan, J. P. “Basic Consideration of 
the Course of Study in Health Educa- 
tion.” Education LIV: (December, 
1933), 229-33. 

Heating, Ventilating, Lighting 
“Air Conditions and Health” (Editorial). 


Jr. A.M. A.C: (April 8, 1933), rro9- 
10. 

“Air Conditioning and Ventilation” (Ed- 
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XXXIII: (June, 1933), 603-4. 
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CXLIX: (August 7, 1933), 62-3. 
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ficiency.” Jr. Indust. Hyg. XV: 
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Foss, M. I. “Plans and Progress” (Physi- 
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Minnesota. Springfield College, Grad. 
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Jr. Health & Phys. Educ. 1V: (Octo- 
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States. Grad. Thesis, Wellesley Col- 
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Ober, F. W. “Riess of the Balkans” (Bio- 
graphical Sketch). Jr. Phys. Educ. 
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Tue Duties or OnI0 Pusiic HEALTH 
Commissioners. W. W. Charters and 
Darwin A. Hindman. Ohio Public 
Health Association in Cooperation 
with the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search. (Ohio State University, 1933) 
70 pages. $1.00. 

The Duties of the Ohio Public Health 
Commissioners represents a_ scientific, 
exhaustive inquiry into the duties, 
functions, and problems of health com- 
missioners in the State of Ohio. The 
purpose of the study was primarily “to 
secure a definite basis for selecting the 
contents of courses for public health 
commissioners.” This work represents 
the first attempt of this nature to be 
made, courses in public health adminis- 
tration heretofore being devised largely 
upon opinions. 

The procedure in ascertaining the 
duties of the public health commis- 
sioner is novel in its approach to the 
problem. Several sources of similar 
data were studied from which some 
eleven hundred activities were selected. 
These eleven hundred activities were 
further classified into types of persons 
concerned, and types of activity car- 
ried on. From this analysis the com- 
pleteness of the activities could be 
judged. In an effort to evaluate the 
activities listed, the health commission- 
ers of Ohio were asked to check the 
list for those activities which they had 
performed. These results were still 
further classified and distributed into 
some twenty-six groups. Analyzing 
these groups, it was found that a large 
part of the duties of the health com- 
missioners had to do directly with per- 
sons. The following opinion is deduced 
from a study of these groups. 

“A study of the list clearly warrants 





the conclusion that the ability to carry 
on the duties of private practice in 
medicine does not guarantee ability as 
a public health commissioner. The 
duties of this public position seem so 
ponderously to be administrative, ex- 
ecutive, educational, and personal.” 

After tabulating the activities of the 
public health commissioner and dis- 
covering the range of performance of 
such duties, another factor was stud- 
ied; namely, the frequency of per- 
formance by the commissioner of these 
duties. That is, the importance was 
established by finding the duties per- 
formed most frequently and which hence 
should receive more attention than un- 
usual activities. This should not be the 
only criterion of judgment, however, 
as is pointed out by the study. Such 
things as controlling an epidemic of 
smallpox should be. crucial in the con- 
trol of public health and should re- 
ceive major attention. 

Chapter III discusses and analyzes a 
list of activities, twenty-six in number, 
which are broken down into several 
parts describing the objects and ma- 
terials with which the commissioner 
works as well as the actions that he 
carries on with these objects. 

From the foregoing data a _ short 
course of twelve weeks was designed 
for persons who already had practical 
experience in public health work, many 
of whom were graduates of medical 
colleges. Hence no attempt was made 
to teach fundamentals of medical 
knowledge. Six units of study were 
chosen as the basis of this course: 


Unit I. Laboratory and Engineering 
Technique 
Unit II. Vital Statistics and Records 
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Unit III. Diagnosis of Communicable 
Diseases 

Unit IV. Public Health Administra- 

tion 

Unit V. Health Education 

Unit VI. Personal Relations 

The group making this study has 
indeed made a contribution to public 
health education. While only a short 
course has yet been formulated from 
this exhaustive study, it is entirely 
possible to construct courses of longer 
duration to train individuals as mod- 
ern, up-to-date, well-equipped, scien- 
tific public health commissioners. 

The study makes no claim for uni- 
versality, confining itself to the duties 
of public health commissioners in Ohio. 
However, in the United States the 
duties of public health commissioners 
will not differ widely in fundamentals 
nor in their contributions to the public 
they serve. Hence this study would be 
a valid foundation for the construction 
of a curriculum for public health 
officials in any state in the Union, with 
some slight adaptation to local needs. 
It will be interesting to see how a two- 
or four-year curriculum evolved from 
a study of these data compares with 
the curricula already in existence for 
this purpose. 

This book will be of interest to every 
student of public health administration 
as well as to public health educators 
who are administering courses in the 
field of public health training and 
should result in a more scientific, com- 
prehensive curriculum in this field. 

The book has seventy pages, and 
contains numerous tables _ illustrating 
data collected throughout the study. 

Crarr V. Lancton, Dr.P.H. 
Director, Department of 
Physical Education for Men, 
Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Oregon 


Herepiry AND ENVIRONMENT: STUDIES 
IN THE GENESIS OF PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
Cwaracteristics. Gladys C. Schwe- 
singer. (The Macmillan Company, 
1933), 479 pages. $4.00. 

How far are intelligence and person- 
ality due to heredity, and how far are 





they dependent upon training or, in 
general, the environment? This volume 
without a doubt represents the most 
comprehensive survey as yet published 
concerning this ancient question, for 
only within the past two decades has it 
been possible to consider the problem 
as one for objective scientific research, 
inasmuch as the scientist has had to 
await the development of tools of meas- 
urement and of experimental techniques, 
Previous studies had most largely 
stressed the hereditary basis; this work, 
timely enough, has devoted itself more 
largely to a better understanding of our 
nurture. Not only does the book skill- 
fully assemble the factual and experi- 
mental materials which concern the 
changes in conditions affecting human 
life as a whole, but also those dealing 
with the social and personal character- 
istics of the individuals who make up 
human society. — 

Following a review of the various 
methods used by psychologists in meas- 
uring intelligence and personality, the 
layman acquires an insight into the 
clinical method, that of direct observa- 
tion and its difficulties, and the genetical, 
sociological, and psychiatric approaches, 
Consideration is given the various tests 
involved and the light which the meas- 
urements thus obtained throw on the 
interaction of heredity and environment 
in producing human characteristics. Re- 
course is then had to Galton’s insight in 
attacking the problem, and an analysis 
is made of the data secured through 
extensive researches on the intellectual 
similarities and differences of identical 
twins—derived from the same egg cell— 
when reared apart. Next, children 
adopted into foster homes are compared 
with their biological and foster relatives 
and with groups of children who have 
become affected by disease, accident, 
physical impediments, educational de- 
ficiencies, rural and urban residency, and 
many other cultural and social factors 
operating in the American population of 
today. 

The fifth chapter, unquantitative in 
its considerations, is concerned with the 
viewpoints of the leading schools of 
psychology and psychiatry on the per- 
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sonality, and here one may garner in 
convenient form the opinion of the be- 
haviorist, social psychologist, psycho- 
analyst, the Gestalt psychologist, and 
numerous others as to the problem at 
hand. Briefly, the approach here is 
philosophic rather than scientific, the 
author granting that an adequate under- 
standing of personality can profit by 
the contributions of all these schools. 

The conclusion is that personality is 
dynamic, not static. It is never the same 
twice, either for two individuals at the 
same time, or for the one individual at 
different times. It does not conform to 
the laws applicable to a machine, nor 
does its growth actually cease, being 
subject to change and modification while 
life lasts. However, in most people it 
seems more or less stabilized around the 
age of thirty. The findings of the vol- 
ume constitute a warning against hasty 
judgments in the field of eugenics, and 
against the subjective treatment which 
this topic has received in the past. More- 
over, it excells as a reference work in 
psychological measurements, and as a 


survey of studies on the developmental 
origin of mental characteristics. 
N. M. Grier 


Associate Editor, The Ameri- 
can Midland Naturalist 


Corrective Puysicat Epucation. Jose- 
phine M. Rathbone. (W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1934) 292 pages. $2.50. 
In this book Miss Rathbone has set 

herself the task of describing and de- 

fining corrective physical education in 
terms of the modern understanding of 
the purposes and methods of education 
on the one hand, and of a wide realiza- 
tion of individual needs, on the other. 

Condensed as it is in exposition, and 
practical in its direct application to con- 
ditions, the book impresses one as 
much, if not more, by the breadth of 
experience and study that have gone 
into it, and by the clear mental con- 
ception of the problems with which it 
deals. 

Corrective physical education may be 
considered as an adjunct to physical 
education where there are needs for 
“reconstruction” of the 


preparation or 





individual for participation in activities. 
It may be a tool of the surgeon, either 
before or after operative procedures or 
in special cases, or of the physician 
during the convalescence of patients as 
an aid to normal complete recovery from 
illness. 

To the psychiatrist, physical therapy 
as occupational, recreational, or as 
physical measures employed for the 
relief of unpleasant feelings, either emo- 
tional or physical, may be a valuable 
aid in strengthening the forces employed 
to restore mental balance. To the school 
administrator, teacher, or parent it may 
be the means whereby delicate, sensitive 
or otherwise handicapped children are 
enabled to develop strength, courage, 
self-confidence, and control. A process 
of such wide application should be 
based on sound information furnished 
by the sciences of anatomy, physiology, 
and psychology, by modern conceptions 
of the educational process and by ac- 
quaintance with those special techniques 
employed by the surgeon, psychiatrist, or 
social reconstructionist. Therefore Miss 
Rathbone properly introduces thorough- 
ly pertinent and practical chapters on 
the significant facts of joint and seg- 
ment anatomy, muscular function and 
physiology, so carefully related to the 
work and problems of the teacher of 
corrective physical education as to form 
a necessary working basis for an in- 
telligent use of physical therapeutics. 

In the chapter on “Faulty Develop- 
ment” one is impressed by the wide 
range of items included as factors in 
promoting faulty development, and by 
the sensible attitude toward increased 
normal or abnormal curves of the spine 
and deformities of the chest. 

The long chapter on corrective exer- 
cises is well arranged and well written. 
There is clear discussion where points 
need explanation and brief comment 
where it may be most effective, although 
as a rule the name or description of the 
exercise and an illustrative line drawing 
suffice to carry the meaning. The exer- 
cises selected are both simple and 
effective, soundness rather than number 
evidently having been the criterion em- 
ployed. 
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The last three chapters treat respec- 
tively of the special function of cor- 
rective physical education with respect 
to orthopedic conditions, disease and 
injuries, mental conditions, and school 
problems. 

An adequate glossary of scientific 
terms and a selected, classified bibli- 
ography and index occupy the last 
forty-five pages of the book. 

Miss Rathbone’s style is clear, forceful, 
and concise. Her ability to fasten upon 
the gist of a matter, to express it 
clearly, and make a pertinent applica- 
tion will make her book a boon to 
students and a valued aid to teachers. 
To the practising “reconstructionist” or 
physical therapist it will bring breadth 
of view, up-to-date opinions and prac- 
tices, and an appreciation of the number 
of conditions, physical, emotional, and 
mental, for which some form of physi- 
cal therapy is applicable, as well as the 
variety of means which may be em- 
ployed in reconstruction work. One will 
be induced also, to renew one’s explora- 
tions into the underlying sciences and 
the overlying arts, between which the 
shuttle of corrective physical education 
is plying to and fro to reinforce or 
rebuild in the individual the lacks 
brought about by unfortunate heredity 
or environment. 

Saran R. Davis 
University of California, 
Berkeley, California 


GENERAL BroLtocy. E. Grace White, 
Ph.D. (C. V. Mosby Co., 1933) 615 
pages. $3.00. 


Dr. White has produced an outstand- 
ing contribution covering the field of 
general biology. Her style is lucid, con- 
cise, and interesting. She writes with 
facility and with that charm which 
comes only to those who have thorough- 
ly mastered their subject. She has ac- 
complished the difficult task of present- 
ing technical details in such a manner 
that the dullest student could not fail 
to be interested and curious. There is 
a continuity to her book which lends 
itself ideally to those who are present- 
ing orientation courses. In a word, she 


makes biology a living and challenging 
drama. 

The book is richly and aptly ilus- 
trated with 295 splendid and pertinent 
diagrams many of which are original 
and unique in their excellence. There 
is a carefully chosen bibliography em- 
bracing ro1 books which encompass the 
different aspects of biological science, 
and the selection is especially good in 
that students of widely different train- 
ing could read the books without bore- 
dom. 

An extensive and excellent glossary 
and index are also appended, these 
being two features which add greatly 
to the usefulness of a text book. 

The outstanding attribute of the vol- 
ume lies in the fact that it could be 
used over such a wide range in the 
teaching field. Any intelligent child of 
ten or twelve could read it with profit 
and interest. The writer speaks in this 
respect upon the basis of actual trial. 
Notwithstanding the above point the 
book lends itself remarkably to the 
junior college and college level and even 
to science or other survey courses at 
university levels. 

Dr. White deals skillfully with the 
problem of presenting subject matter 
interestingly. Materials studied are eas- 
ily available. The book is divided into 
three main parts, all of which are inter- 
related and any of which may be trans- 
posed without disturbing sequence. 

The first section deals with animal 
and plant organisms and life as a total 
phenomenon. Part two deals with the 
completeness of the animal and plant 
kingdom. Part three deals with such 
problems as genetics, the endocrines, 
evolution, and a host of other topics. 

There would be no purpose in giving 
a detailed recounting of the actual sub- 
ject matter set forth. Those who know 
the field of biology have this already in 
mind and those who do not, might well 
turn to Dr. White’s book and learn. 
Suffice it to say that this book is com- 
plete and views the living process as a 
progressive, interrelated, and integrated 
drama. It is a text book which offers 
interesting reading material to the un- 
initiated and a real stimulus and foun- 
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dational substratum to the student. This 
writer can and does heartily endorse 
this volume and is using it in connec- 
tion with courses given by him. 
SHaiter Upton Lawton, M.D. 
New York University 


MentaAL HycIENE OF THE SCHOOL 
Cup. Percival M. Symonds, Ph.D 
(The Macmillan Co., 1934) 321 
pages. $1.50. 

Educationists have for some time 


given lip service to the ideal of edu- 
cation of the “whole child.” Due, per- 
haps, to the dead weight of tradition 
plus the inconvenience of curriculum 
reorganization, relatively little has been 
done in practice to make this ideal an 
educational reality. In most schools, 
marks purporting to indicate acquisi- 
tion of subject matter are still the 
chief criterion of education. Children’s 
points of view; the ways they feel 
about life; the permanent attitudes and 
interests developed are given secondary 


consideration. The struggle for exis- 
tence which many of the so-called 
“non-academic” areas are now having 
is indicative of the general myopia 
present in many laymen and _ school 
administrators. 


Much of our difficulty is no doubt 
due to the fact that, as yet, most of 
the important outcomes of education 
are capable of only crude quantitative 
measurement. 

Dr. Symonds’ past thought and re- 
search on problems of personality and 
conduct have been important educa- 
tional contributions. His most recent 
volume is the result of his impressions 
and observations while serving as 
chairman of the subcommittee on men- 
tal hygiene in schools of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection. 

The author starts with the obvious, 
but often overlooked, fact that all con- 
duct is symptomatic and fills his vol- 
ume with positive suggestions for 
preventive mental hygiene rather than 
with the technical remedial treatment 
of unusual problem cases. The reader 
is carried through a wide range of 
orderly discussion from mechanisms of 


adjustment in the satisfaction of drives, 
the analysis of behavior patterns, sex 
adjustments, the teacher’s part in de- 
veloping mental hygiene to the prac- 
tical organization of the school in the 
interests of mental hygiene. 

This volume is an important con- 
tribution to the furtherance of the 
mental hygiene point of view in edu- 
cation because it is written in non- 
technical language primarily for teach- 
ers and its mental hygiene principles 
are directly applicable to school situ- 
ations. 

Not only should it be welcomed as 
a good beginning text in mental hygiene 
for students of education but also as a 
worth-while reference book for parents 
whose educational mal-practice the 
schools are in a large measure called 
upon to undo. 

CHartes C. COWELL 
The Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
J. R. Sharman, Ph.D. (A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1934) 317 pages. $2.00. 


In the past few years much attention 
has been paid to the proper orientation 
of prospective teachers in the field of 
health and physical education. This 
orientation program, however, called for 
a textbook which was_ especially 
adapted to this kind of work and until 
recently none was available. With this 
purpose in mind the author attempted 
to provide a text which gave a com- 
prehensive view of physical education 
for the entire school system and he has 
succeeded in producing a work that is 
both timely and to the point. 

The author is exceptionally well pre- 
pared to speak with authority upon 
matters pertaining to the physical edu- 
cation of pupils on all educational levels, 
having served with distinction in pub- 
lic school, state, and university fields. 
He has selected the material for his 
book with respect to its scientific accu- 
racy and has arranged it so that the 
emphasis is upon its practical applica- 
tion to modern teaching situations. 

A statement of a few of the chapter 
headings will serve to show the thor- 
oughness with which the author has 
treated his subject: 
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The Functional Basis of Physical 
Education 

The Development of Modern Phys- 
ical Education 

The Aims and Objectives of Physical 
Education 

The Health Service and Supervision 
Program 

The Health Instruction Program 

Foundation of Method in Physical 
Education 

Psychology of Physical Education 

Lesson Planning and Motivation 

The Classification of Pupils and Or- 
ganization of Competition 

The Administration of Athletics 

Physical Education as a Vocation 

The value of the book as a text has 
been enhanced by the inclusion of a 
group of pertinent questions at the 
end of each chapter. The instructor of 
professional students will find these 
questions a distinct aid in the teaching 
process. 

This book is worthy of a place in any 
educational library and _ certainly 
should be a part of the equipment of 
every educator who is concerned with 
the professional preparation of teachers 
of health and physical education. 

Harry A. Scott, Ph.D. 
Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, The Rice Institute 


HEALTH Facts FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
Maude Lee Etheredge, M.D., Dr.P.H. 
(W. B. Saunders Company, 1933) 
342 pages. $2.00. 

It is obvious that this book is the 
result of a course or courses given in 
hygiene to college students. Its objec- 
tives and its subject matter are adapted 
to the freshman level. The volume is 


largely filled with facts of anatomy and 
physiology which are requisites to liy- 
ing wholesomely and intelligently. The 
adaptation of these scientific facts to 
actual living is interestingly suggested. 

The author recognizes the many ad- 
justments which must be made by en- 
tering college students to the new social 
construct in which they find themselves, 
If these adjustments are made success- 
fully and healthfully, knowledge and 
practice of mental, social, and physio- 
logical health are essential to each stu- 
dent. Referring to the fact that “Un- 
fortunately, statistics show that college 
graduates have little knowledge of the 
very elementary laws of health and 
their practical application,” Dr. Ethe- 
redge presents concrete information to 
aid in the attainment of healthy and 
happy living. 

The reviewer cannot refrain from 
quoting a sentence which wil! probably 
gain wide quotation because of its evi- 
dent truth. Dr. Etheredge states that 
self-confidence is a characteristic of 
sound mental health. In making a dis- 
tinction between self-confidence and 
conceit this statement is found, “The 
person with self-confidence grows; 
while the one with conceit only swells.” 
Her counsel in hygiene is_ simple, 
pointed, and scientific. 

In addition to attention to individual 
hygiene, Health Facts for College Stu- 
dents considers the communicable dis- 
eases, sanitation, and the nature of the 
community health program. This book 
should be interesting and informative 
reading for college freshmen. 

Ross L. ALLEN 
Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York 





ERRATUM 


“T regret the necessity for calling attention to a most unfortunate error on 
the part of the writers in the paper ‘The Organization of Physical and Motor 
Traits in Junior High School Boys,’ by C. E. Ragsdale and Irving J. Breckenfeld, 
in the October number of the RESEARCH QUARTERLY. 

“The scores in the fifty-yard dash, the dribble and base running were, 
through a grave oversight, not transformed into velocity scores. I assumed that 
this had been done and based my discussion upon that assumption. This error 
has the effect of changing the sign for all the correlations of these three tests 
with all the others. The conclusions based upon these correlations are likewise 


reversed.”—Signed C. E. Ragsdale. 
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